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For the Companion. 


WINNIE’S VISIT. 


“May I go, Aunt ’Sula?”’ 

“Yes, you can go, and what's more, you can 
stay if they'll keep you. I do’ know but what 
I’ve had my share of takin’ care of and doin’ for 
@ person that don’t appreciate it, nor thank me 
for it. You can get ready and go as soon as 
you like.” 

Many a time, when severely ‘“‘tried’’ by her 
niece, had Ursula Payne imagined herself saying 
this, or something like it; but now that 
the bitter words were said, she stood 
aghast at her own hardness of heart. For 
Winnie, after trying in vain to answer, 
turned and went into her bedroom with 
her eyes full of tears. 

‘I don’t care!’* Ursula said repeatedly 
to herself as she went about her work in 
the kitchen; but the emphatic way in 
which she said it proved pretty conclu- 
sively that she did care. 

“I have done for her ever since she was 
a little mite just as if she was my own, 
and what thanks have I ever got for it? 

None! It’s just as I said; she seems to 
think every bit of the obligation’s all on 
my side. 

“But the time has come now when 
she’s got to be shown her place. If she 
stays here and goes on as she’s been 
goin’, there'll be no standin’ her in an- 
other vear, for that temper of hers seems 
to get worse every day. So let her go to 
her Aunt Judith in the city, an’ see how 
much happier she'll be.” 

Winnie emerged from her room only 
when her aunt's curt call of “Supper!” 
reached her. She would have preferred 
to remain alone, but she knew that one 
of the inexorable rules of the house was 
prompt attendance at meals. 

It was a silent, cheerless meal, as were 
too many of the meals in that pretty 
little house, which was the very picture 
of coziness. 

Winnie was not yet thirteen years old, 
and at that age anger is seldom proof 
against the bright spring sunshine and 
the prospect of “going away.’’ So at 
breakfast-time she forgot to bring her 
frown to the table. Presently she even 
began to feel sorry for her aunt, who 
was not going away to the delights of 
the city, but was to stay at bome in the 
tiresome little house with only the cat 
for company, and only the monotonous 
round of housework for occupation. 

‘*Have they a very nice house, Aunt 
*Sula—Uncle Edwin’s folks, I mean?” 
she asked, in a timid attempt at ‘“mak- 
ing up.” 

“Yes, a finer house than you was ever 
in, probably. You won't have to turn 
your hand over there. There’s a servant 
to do every mortal thing.” 

Aunt ‘Sula, too, was sorry for yester- 
day,—sorry not for what she had said, 
but for the way she had said it,—and 
was willing to meet her niece half-way. 

On the whole, the three days preceding Winnie’s 
departure were pleasant enough. The little girl 
was as cheerful and helpful as she knew how to 
be, and Aunt "Sula was careful to say nothing 
that could ruffle Winnie’s uncertain temper; but 
she did not revoke the cruel words of Monday, 
nor allow her beart to soften. 

“It’s too late to back out now,” she said to 
herself. ‘It'd just be the same old thing over 
again after a day or two, for it aint in her natur’ 
nor in mine to keep this up.” 

Even when the stage drove up to the gate, and 
Winnie, with a burst of tears,—for she was, 
after all, a tender-hearted little thing, and Aunt 
*Sula’s was the only home she had known,— 
threw her arms about her neck, Aunt ‘Sula 
reuained outwardly calm and collected. Not a 
word did she say of Winnie’s return, or of regret 
for her going, but only : 

“Good-by, my child! 
good girl always.”’ 

When the stage had passed out of sight 
beyond the little hill, Ursula returned to the 
house. 

“Well, the child's gone, and I'm done with the 
care and responsibility I’ve borne for the last ten 


I hope you will be a 


| years and more,” said she. ‘I declare, I feel 
| freer than I’ve felt before in many a day !”’ 

She attempted to breathe a deep sigh in token 
of her relief, but an odd little ‘‘catch’’ in her | 
breath interfered, and presently her thoughts 
were straying in a different direction. 

“It’s been coming for five years,’’ she said, 
half aloud. ‘Ever since they saw her here that 
first summer they came, I knew right well it! 
was bound to come. It was ‘Winnie’ this an’ 
‘Winnie’ that, an’ ‘Winnie, would you like to 

| come to the city to live?? They wasn’t so ready | 
| to take her when she was left a mite of a baby; 


“Be a good 


| but now that she’s grown up into a graceful, 
| ladylike little thing —’’ 

The sense of relief was becoming less keen. 
Her resentment turned from Winnie to her city 
relatives. 

“Couldn’t they have left her alone? They 
have their own children, growed up, to be sure, 
but still their own. What did they want of my 
little girl? If they had left her alone, I don’t 
believe she’d ‘ve ever wanted to go away. Well, 
the mischief’s done, an’ there's no use in cryin’ 
over spilt milk, I suppose.”’ 

The days were long and dull; but it was 
planting-time, and Ursula’s flower and vegetable 
gardens were her especial pride, and much of her 
time was spent there. The days were not so bad 
as the evenings. 

She went into Winnie's room as seldom as 
possible; everything there spoke of the child. The 
old dresses, hanging limp against the wall, took 
on a pathetic look. One day when she came upon 
an old pair of shoes, hidden away behind the 
closet door, the tears actually came to her eves. 

‘That poor child!”’ she said; “that poor child! 
She wore ’em out that day of the school picnic to 
West Rock, and I wouldn't get ‘em mended; 





told her they could stand there as a reproach to 
her carelessness! Oh, it’s no wonder she was 
glad to get away from me, and it’s the best thing 
for her, too, that she’s gone—I can see that. If 
a woman come to my time of life can’t keep her 


| disposition within bounds, how can she expect a 


child to do it? No, I didn’t take the right way 
with her. I hope they'll be kind to her, and that 
she'll grow up into a good woman.” 

Life in the city seemed a wonderful thing to 
Winnie. It had been so many years since a 
child of her age had been an occupant of the big 
house that her presence made an agreeable 


Girl, always.” 


diversion. Every one was pleased to contribute 
to her happiness. Indeed, the two young-lady 
cousins took up the little country maiden as an 
amusement, and proceeded to immolate them- 
selves on the altar of her pleasure. 

Fortunately, there came an end to the round of 
sight-seeing, or else Winnie might have had an 
attack of nervous prostration. 

‘I’m glad there’s nothing more to see, Cousin 
Grace,’ she said one morning. ‘It'll seem good 
to settle down again."’ 

But it was such a complete settling down! She 
had ceased to afford amusement to her cousins. 
The first few days of resting were very pleasant; 
she read a little here and there, crocheted a little, 
learned the notes and a few scales on her cousins’ 
piano, and in the intervals sat with folded hands 
gazing out at the passers-by. But when this 
became the usual daily programme, varied by a 
walk in the park with a servant or a drive in her 
uncle’s carriage, it seemed to the country-bred 
child that she should die of it. 

Oh, for the woods at home, where the little 
brook ran among the flags and ferns! Where 
the partridges were nesting in the underbrush, 
and the honeysuckle was blooming on the hills! 


Oh, for Aunt ’Sula’s garden-patch, where the 
dew was standing in great drops upon the lettuce 
and radish leaves! Oh, for the little back porch, 
wreathed about with Virginia creeper, where 
Aunt Sula used to sit in the heat of the day! 

What was a drive in the grand carriage com- 
pared with the chance of “catching a ride’’ to or 
from school in a neighbor's wagon? And what 
was a bit of formal park to the unlimited woods 
at home, where every tree and rock and flower 
seemed a familiar friend ? 

“And she hasn't said a word about my going 
back, in her letters—the two she wrote,’’ Winnie 

mused. ‘I didn’t think she it 
that day when she said I could go and 
stay. I was afraid she didn’t mean it 
then, but then when she was bidding me 
good-by, and said, ‘I hope you will be a 
good girl always,’ I knew she didn't 
want me any more. How bad I must 
have been that day! Poor Aunt ’Sula! 
But I think if she knew how sorry I am, 
oh dear! oh 


meant 


and how | want to go home 
dear!” 

The idea that looked upon 
only as a guest in her uncle’s house had 
never occurred to Winnie, so mercifully 
short-sighted is the mind of a child. For 
had not Aunt Judith said in the past, 
“Wouldn't you like to come to the city 
to live, child? We should be glad to 
have you.” 

Then, too, Aunt Sula had looked upon 
her staying as a matter of course. Con- 
sequently, while she was wondering how 
she could ever adapt herself to her new 
surroundings, the knowledge that 
would be spared the trouble came to her 
as a positive shock. 

It happened one morning about the 
middle of June, when her aunt asked : 

“When does your school begin, my 
dear ?” 

“In two weeks, I think,’’ Winnie re- 
plied, for the school at New Berlin was 
conducted upon the lines of a hundred 
years ago, when two short sessions, one 
in winter, the other during the fiercest 
summer heat, made up the school year. 

“Ah, then there is little time to spare, 
Flora,”’ she said to her eldest daughter. 
“Take Winnie to the dressmaker’s and 
provide her with an outfit. Her school 
begins shortly, and of course we must 
not interfere with that.” 

“Very well,”’ replied Flora. 


she was 


she 


“Come, 


country-mouse, get your hat on, and 
come along till we choose vour new 
dresses.” 


But even the pretty new dresses, of 
which there was a liberal supply, could 
not soothe the anxiety of Winnie's heart. 
What should she do? Her uncle’s wife 
did not want her! Aunt "Sula did not 
want her—but this, of course, she could 
not tell her hosts. Should she have to 
go to the poorhouse, or—and the thought 
was only less dreadful—to an orphan 
asylum ? 

Cousin Flora had taken her to see a 
‘tmodel orphan asylum,”’ and the pathos 
of it still lingered with her. 

“I’m sorry to have you go, Winnie,”’ said 
Cousin Flora, who was going to see her safely 
on the train, “‘but I could see that vou were not 
happy after the first excitement was over, and 
quite naturally so, for there is no home like the 
one we have been accustomed to.”’ 

Cousin Flora kissed the wistful little face in all 
sincerity and affection. ‘And now good-by, my 
dear; you must write as soon as you get home."’ 

But Winnie caught her hand and would not let 


, her go. 


“W-wait! Cousin, I—I want to tell you some- 
thing!’’ she faltered, and then paused, blushing. 
Could she confide in her cousin—could she tell 
her that she had no home ? 

“Hurry, then,”’ said Flora, nervously; ‘the 
train will start in a minute—I must go.” 

Already Winnie repented of her haste—no, it 
would be the same as asking them to keep her if 
she told Flora what was in her mind, and she 
could not do that. 

“Oh, never mind, don’t wait, then—it’s noth- 
ing!’ she said, and the clanging engine bell 
decided, Flora. 

“You can tell me in your letter,”’ she said, and 
was gone. 
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It is probable that a more wretched little girl 
had never stepped, alone and unheralded, upon 
the station platform at New Berlin, than was 
Winnie. Laura Bent, a schoolmate, came in on 
the same train, but in another car, after a visit to 
a neighboring town, and her mother and sisters 
were awaiting her in the two-seated wagon, and 
Laura was welcomed with an amount of enthu- 
siasm that made Winnie’s heart fairly ache. 

“Why, Winnie, you got back, too?’’ said the 
kindly Mrs. Bent. ‘Get right in and ride home 
with us. Guess your aunt aint expectin’ of ye, is 
she ?”’ 

“No, ma’am,”’’ answered Winnie, faintly. 

Mrs. Bent thought this a little strange, but 
there were so many questions to be asked and 
answered in the re-united family that she did not 
pursue the subject as she might otherwise have 
done. In fact, but little attention was paid to 
Winnie. But they could not help noticing the 
dejected droop of the little figure as she went 
slowly up the garden path to Aunt ’Sula’s house. 

“T guess Winnie's sorry at havin’ to come home 
from the city,’’ said Jennie Bent; ‘‘she looks so. 
I don’t wonder—I’d be sorry, too.” 

It was deep twilight in the silent house as 
Winnie opened the outer door and crept in. 
There was nobody in the rooms down-stairs, but 
somebody was moving about above. 

She sut down on the lower step of the stairs for 


a minute until she could control herself, for her | 


heart was beating so loudly she thought it must 
be audible even up-stairs. 

How should she be received? She well remem- 
beted the cold, set look that had always confronted 
her when she had been naughty, and she knew 
what a fund of bitter words ‘Aunt ‘Sula had to 
draw upon. 

“I must go and meet her; I must,’’ she kept 
saying; and after a little she took up her hand 
satchel, and made her way, ploddingly, for her 
feet were like leaden weights, up the stairs. 

Aunt ‘Sula, hearing the footsteps, caught up a 
lamp in some alarm, and came to the door to see 
who the intruder was. She will never forget the 
piteous, questioning, frightened look in the eyes 
that gazed up at her from the middle of the stairs. 

With a grand downward sweep that extin- 
guished the light, she set the lamp on the floor, 
and caught Winnie in her arms. 

“Why, my own dear child!’ said she. 

Winnie's courage, which she had been trying to 
screw to the highest point for a different reception, 
gave way completely at this, and she sobbed and 
sobbed on Aunt ’Sula’s shoulder. 

‘Never mind, little girl,” said Aunt ’Sula, 
“never mind!” 








| I won’t hev her laughin’ at me!’’ he muttered, 
| as he attacked one of the cases with the recovered 
hammer. Presently he grumbled loudly: “I’ve 
got to mark these goods. Don’t s’pose you'd 
think of offerin’ ter help me ?”’ 

“Certainly,"’ answered Alvira, jumping up. 
‘But you generally speak when you want me.” 
As she came round to where he knelt among the 
toys, books, dry goods and the miscellaneous | 
articles that make 
up the Christmas 
stock of a country 
store, her usually 
cheerful face wore 
such a hurt expres- 
sion that Amasa’s 
heart smote him a 
little. 

‘Aint them beau- 
ties ?”’ he said, ami- 
ably, holding some 
new handkerchiefs 
toward her. “’N'I 
got ‘em at a bargain, 
tew, to sell for a 
| quarter.” 

“IT doubt if you 
| can sell them hand- 
kerchiefs for twen- 
ty-five cents,’’ said 
Alvira, examining 
| one critically.“They 
seem ruther coarse, 
and I don’t believe 











they’re all linen, 
nuther.”’ 
“Sho! I wanter know!" snorted Amasa. 


“Wal, what's the matter with these ‘ere ?’’ push- 
ing forward another box. 

‘Them is fair twenty-five-cent handkerchiefs, I 
should say,”’ remarked Alvira, placidly. 

“They'll sell for thirty-seven and a half cents 
| or nothin’—now you hear me!"’ shouted Amasa. 

“Of course I hear ye; I aint deaf!” retorted | 
Alvira. 

Amasa rose to his feet wrathfully. Since his 
aunt, who was his housekeeper, had died, some | 
months earlier, he had been boarding at the | 
tavern, and Alvira was sure that the fare there | 
increased his dyspepsia, which increased his | 
crossness; but she had never seen him look at 
her with such vexation as now. 

“Alviry Plummer,” he said, ‘‘I’ve took a good 
deal from you one time ‘n’ ‘nother, but I aint | 
a-goin’ to put up with much more o’ your sass!" | 

“Sass!’’ echoed Alvira. ‘I aint sassy, Amasa | 
Perkins! It's you that’s cross as a bear lately, | 


“Do you mean that you will take me back so now!”’ 


Aunt ‘Sula ?”’ Winnie asked, lifting her head at 
length. ‘I'll try to be such a good girl!” 

‘“‘Very well, my dear,” said Aunt ’Sula, reso- 
lutely and significantly. ‘“TI’ll try to be a good 
girl, too.” Neue E. C. Scorr. 

—_<+- 9-2 — 


For the Companion. 


A RADICAL CHANGE. 


Alvira Plummer, who had been for fifteen 


“Cross, be 1? Wal, I sh’d like ter know who | 
wouldn't be cross when a woman finds fault with 
every single thing he buys!”’ 

“You asked my opinion o’ them handkerchiefs, | 
and I give it!’’ said Alvira, stoutly. : 

“Oh yes—wal—it’s nice to hev anybody settin’ 
up that they’re the only ones in creation that 
knows anythin’, aint it ?’* 

Tears filled Alvira’s blue eyes, but she answered 
with spirit: 

“Mr. Perkins, I find I can’t suit you lately, 
nohow. Mebbe you ‘'n’ me has been together 





years the valued clerk and friend of Amasa 
Perkins and son, sat at her desk posting up the 
accounts. Amasa Perkins, senior, had been dead | 
less than two years; the son, formerly Amasa | 
Perkins, junior, was now sole proprietor. ‘Two 
great boxes of goods for the Christmas trade 
stood unopened on the store floor. In the dim 
back part of the store Amasa, a bachelor of 
forty-five, was noisily rummaging drawers and | 
shelves. 

“Alviry!"’ he burst out, coming toward her | 





with the ill-tempered look of a vexed dyspeptic. 
“Alviry! I should like ter know where in natur’ | 
my hammer’s gone tew! Them boxes waitin’! | 
I dew wish folks would larn ter let my tools | 
alone!”’ 

“IT guess nobody haint had the hammer but | 
you,” said Alvira, quietly, though she was sensi- | 
tive to his imputation. ‘You left it on the floor | 
by the stove last night. This mornin’ it ’peared 
tew be in your way, and I see you give it a 
tur’ble kick. I guess you'll find it under the 
stove somewheres.”’ | 

She turned to her writing with a smile at the | 
recollection of Amasa’s kicking the hammer. 
Unfortunately he saw the smile. 


about as long as is prof’table.”’ 

She was sorry the minute she said it, but 
Amasa seemed ready for this desperate attitude. 

“T shouldn’t wonder if we had, Miss Plummer!” 
he retorted, glibly. ‘S’posin’ we hev a radical 
change all round ?”’ 

“The sooner the better!’’ returned Alvira, now 
really angry. She flounced back to her desk. 

Though Amasa had worked himself up to such 
anger, he was too good a business man to allow 
his clerk to leave him just before Christmas. 

This was no time for breaking in a new hand. 

So he forced himself to say, in a matter-of-fact 

tone: 

“Of course you'll give a fortnight’s notice ?”’ 

“If you want me tew. I know my duty, 
I hope,”’ replied Alvira, and then old Mrs. 
Tibbetts came in to return some yarn that she 
said was moth-eaten. 

‘Woollen things orter be took care on in| 
stores jest the same as in folks’s houses,”’ said | 
the old lady with reproof to Amasa. He tossed | 
the skein aside, and opening the money drawer, 
handed the old lady back her money without a 
word. 

‘But I wanted the yarn,” she objected. 
thought vou'd be willin’ to change it.’’ 

“I s'pose likely it’s all moth-eaten!’’ he 
growled. ‘Everything in this ’ere store’s goin’ | 
ter rack ‘n’ ruin—‘n’ the sooner the better!”’ | 

“Dretful suz!” exclaimed old Mrs. Tibbetts, | 
eying him over the iron rims of her spectacles. 
“Why, I thought you was dewin’ a real good 
business, Amasy! I’m real sorry, I’m sure!” 
Alvira knew that Mrs. ‘Tibbetts, a great gossip, 

would go away and say that ‘“‘Amasa Perkins 
was jest on the p’int o’ failin’ up in business,’’ or 
something worse. So, like the faithful clerk she 
was, she started to his relief. 

““T'll change the yarn, Amasy, if you want to 
finish your onpackin’,’’ she said, going quickly 
round behind the counter. He looked at her a 
little surprised, but said nothing, and went back 
to his boxes. 

Alvira soon found plenty of perfect yarn, and as 
she gave Mrs. Tibbetts her bundle, said, in a low 
voice: 

‘‘You mustn't mind what Amasy says, Mis’ 
Tibbetts; he aint feelin’ very well.” 


“ey 








| it. 


“Oh? Ithought by the way he spoke he was 
goin’ ter fail up or somethin’—”’ 

*“‘No sech thing! He never was doin’ a better 
business in his life. He has dyspepsy,’”’ ex- 
plained Alvira, in an emphatic whisper. 

Mrs. Tibbetts nodded twice and started to go, 
but stopped to say, somewhat loudly : 

“Camomile tea would be an excellent good 
thing for him—a half a cupful every mornin’ be- 
fore breakfast and 
the same at night.” 

“What's that she 
was sayin’ about 
camomile tea ?”’ ask- 
ed Amasa, as the old 
lady went out. 

“She was sayin’ 
how it would be an 
excellent good thing 
for you to take a 
half-cupful night 
and mornin’,”’ re- 
peated Alvira. 

“What made her 
think I needed any- 
thin’ to take, I sh’d 
like to know ?”’ said 
Amasa, suspicious- 
ly. “I'd thank her 
ter mind her own 
business." Then, 
suddenly imagining 
a twinkle in Alvira’s 
eye, he added, cross- 
ly, “And you, too, 
Alviry Plummer!”’ 

Alvira went back to her desk with a sigh. At 
the thought of her own well-meant kindness and 
of his rudeness, she had to set her lips firmly to 
keep back the tears. How could Amasa be so 
cruel, so ungrateful! she said to herself. How 
could he forget so quickly her friendship and 
service of years? 

Last winter when he was sick, had she not 
done everything for him? She had tended fires, 
swept out the store, and even shovelled paths 
when necessary. 
mother to nurse him, mean while living alone at 
home, timid as she was, and doing her own 
cooking beside all her work at the store? Oh, 
that Amasa could so soon forget! 

At the same time Amasa was wondering how 
Alvira could treat him so. He had been too 
kind, he had deferred to her too much, he had 
spoiled her, and now he was getting his pay for 
She had forgotten his favors to her and her 
mother; the barrels of flour and the other 
valuable presents at Christmas. 

“They won't get any this year!’’ he chuckled 
to himself. Yes, it was time for a radical change, 


| sure enough. He must show Alvira Plummer 


that he could get along without her. 





The next Saturday night, as Alvira sat reading 
the little county paper to her mother, she saw 
this advertisement : 


WANTED.—A female clerk of experience. To the 
right one, good pay and a steady chance. Address 
X. Y. Z., this office. 


“There, mother!’’ she exclaimed. 


“Don’t it 
seem a real providence? I believe I’ll apply 
right off, wouldn’t you ?”’ A 

Her mother heaved a long sigh. ‘1 declare, 
Alviry,”’ she said, ‘‘it don’t seem as if I could be 
reconciled to the idee of your goin’ off and 
leavin’ Amasy Perkins! Can’t things be fixed 
up noway ?” 

“IT don’t see how they can, mother. I can’t 
stay if he won’t have me, and goodness knows I 
don’t want to, ’less he’ll be better-natured than 


| what he has been lately.” 


‘‘Poor Amasy!’’ her mother went on. ‘He 
used to be so cheerful and jolly, and there aint a 
kinder-hearted man in the world. Anybody that 
enjoys poor health as he does aint to blame for 
all they do and say.”’ 

“T know it, mother, and haint I bore and bore 
with him? But there! What’s the use o’ 
talkin’? He’s turned me off." 

“Wal, if you’ve got to leave Amasy, I dunno 
but what you might as well write and make 
inquiries about this place,” said Mrs. Plummer, 
reluctantly. 

On the day before Christmas the weather was 
perfect and the sleighing good, so that there was 
a continual jingling of sleigh-bells about the store, 
and trade was never more brisk. But, busy as 
Amasa was, he had plenty of time for reflection. 





Had she not sent her own | 








He had greatly loved his father; only two Christ- 
mases ago that dear father was here. Out of this 
memory grew the question, What would his 
father think of his late behavior to Alvira 
Plummer? As Amasa compared his own irrita- 
bility with his father’s patience and sweetness 
under far greater trials, he felt ashamed. 

His father had established one custom which 
Amasa faithfully followed; that of dealing very 
generously at Christinas time with those custom- 
ers who were not weil to do. Now as the store- 
keeper sent one and another away grateful and 
happy, his own heart seemed to mellow with the 
pleasure of giving. 

When poor Widow Hammet came with her 
half-dozen pairs of ‘‘feetin’,’’ which she wanted 
to exchange for groceries and shoes for Jimmy, 
he let her have everything at cost, and threw in a 
warm cap and a pound of candy besides. 

When old Uncle ’Siah Hale called for an extra 
large plug of tobacco, and as usual asked leave to 
pay for it in work, Amasa said, laughing good- 
naturedly : 

**You’re welcome to it, Uncle ‘Siah, or would 
be, if it was anythin’ else but tobacker,’’ and he 
put up a pound of tea to go with it, ‘to take the 
taste out of his mouth,’’,as he said. 

Alvira, though her own anger had died out 
long ago, was slow to understand the change in 
Amasa’s manner toward herself. 

‘I s’pose he thinks he’ll try’n treat me decent; 
seein’ I’m goin’ away so soon,” she thought, 
bitterly. No matter what his manners might be 
she would give him the present she had prepared 
for him; only he should never know from whom 
it came. 

Alvira had not quickly received a reply to 
her answer to the advertisement. But at last 
“X.Y. Z.”’ had written to her. He said that Miss 
Plummer would without doubt be just such a 
clerk as he needed, but he thought an interview 
desirable, and would call at her home on Christ- 
mas day. 

Alvira tried to think herself very fortunate in 
securing another situation so soon, but she feared 
X. Y. Z.’s store might not be in their town of 
Brattlefield. She and her mother were both very 
much attached to their home, and would much 
regret to move. But poor Alvira tried to make 
light of even this fear. 

‘After all,’ she said to her mother, ‘‘as long’s 
I’ve got ter leave Amasy’s store, maybe I'd rather 
go off where I sha’n’t never see him nor nothin’— 
‘make a radical change,’ you know,”’ she quoted, 
with a little hysterical laugh. 

On Christmas day Alvira was laying the table 
for dinner, and sadly remembering that last 
Christmas Amasa had been here. To-day there 
would be only her mother and herself, but she 
put on three plates. 

“That’s for Amasy Perkins, the same as usual,” 
she said, ‘‘though he aint comin’, of course. Per- 
haps ‘X. Y. Z.’ will 
come in time to eat 
with us. An’ it looks 
more cheerful, any- 
way.” 

The little kitchen 
where the table was 
laid for dinner was a 
pleasant room. Gera- 
niums bloomed in the 
sunny south window. 

A large tabby-cat 
blinked and purred 
on the rug as if antici- 
pating chicken bones, 
and the air was full of 
appetizing odors. 

When all was ready, 
mother and daughter 
stood for a moment as 
if in mutual regret, 
looking down on the 
third plate. 

“Wal,” sighed Mrs. Plummer, ‘’taint no use 
sp ilin’ our own dinner. We might’s well set 
daown.” 

The words were scarcely spoken when there 
came a rap at the door. 

“It's ‘X. Y. Z.!’"? whispered Alvira to her 
mother. 

Tiptoeing to the looking-glass, she smoothed 
her hair nervously and tried to compose her fea- 
tures. Then she went to the door and opencd it. 

She was astonished to see standing there, not 
the strange man, her new employer, but Amasa 
Perkins! He was dressed in his Sunday best, 
and his overcoat pockets bulged out grotesquely 
on each side, while his arms were loaded with 
two large bundles. 

“Why, Amasa Perkins!” exclaimed Alvira, 
“T wa’n’t expectin’ to see—you!”’ 

“No, no—I s’pose not,’’ said Amasa, greatly 
embarrassed, and dropping his bundles in his 
endeavor to shake hands. 

“T don’t spose you was expectin’ me exactly,” 
he said, as he followed Alvira in and laid his 
bundles down on the kitchen table, ‘but I thought 
I’d come over—’n’ so I come over. You know I 
ginerally do come over on Christmas day,’’ he 
repeated, looking rather foolish. 

“Of course yon dew!” cried Mrs. Plummer, 
joyfully, coming to the rescue, ‘‘and you see the 
table’s set fer you!” 

‘‘Wal,”’ said he, “that’s clever! I—I don't 
deserve it. It seems ’s if I’d orter make some 
*polergy, or somethin’ to begin with. I was goin’ 
ter say —”’ 
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But here Mrs. Plummer’s ready tact again | you, Amasy,”’ she added, in a gush of motherly | Knowing how few candidates there are for deck 


served him. | 

“Never mind now,’ she said, “we'll talk 
bimeby. Let's have dinner while it’s good ‘n’ 
hot. It’s all ready, you see; we was jest goin’ to 
set down when you rapped.” 

Amasa enjoyed that dinner more than any meal 
he had eaten since last he sat at the same table. | 
He told the two ladies so, and praised everything, 
from turkey to plum-pudding. | 

After he had taken a second helping of the | 
plum-pudding, Amasa suddenly looked aghast. 

“Well, I declare for "t'”” he exclaimed. “I) 
clean forgot all "bout my dyspepsy—didn’t make 
no account o’ whether anything was goin’ to hurt 
me or not!” | 

The two women laughed. ‘Don’t you worry a 
mite, Amasy,’’ said Mrs. Plummer. ‘1’ll warrant 
“twon’t hurt ye this time.” 

It did not. 
happiness. 


feeling. 
And thus the “‘radical change’’ was effected for 
Amasa Perkins. Bet_e C. GREENE. 


————- —s@o 


THE CROWNING SEASON. 


What was the bloom to the apple’s gold, 
And what the flowers to the honeycomb, 
What was the song that sped the piow 
To the joyful song of Harvest Home? 


—Farm and Fireside. 


| 
— 


For the Companion. 


A BAD NIGHT IN A YACHT. 


In Two PARTs.—Parrt I. 


(Taken, with slight alterations, from the log-book of 
the yacht Brunette, Royal Canadian Yacht Club.) 


After some delays, caused by a series of enter 





in Danger 


been a fear lest ““X. Y. Z."’ might come before | 
Amasa left; but she was to be soon relieved on | 
that point. 

After dinner Amasa opened the large bundles, | 
which were found to contain a handsome dress 
pattern for each of the two women. He emptied 
the bulging overcoat pockets of nuts and candy 
and raisins. 

Then Alvira joyfully brought out her present 
for Amasa, and after everything had been duly 
admired, and everybody had been thanked, then 
came the greatest surprise of all. 

It was when Amasa tipped back in his chair 
and began, “I didn't tell you in my letter what I 
was comin’ for —’’ 

“Your letter!’”’ gasped Alvira, ‘what letter? 
Be you X. Y. Z.? Amasy Perkins! No, it can't 
be—it wa’n’t your handwritin’!"’ 

“I can write a pretty fair back hand, can’t 1?” 
he said, smiling shrewdly. ‘I used to write that | 
way a good deal when I was a boy. 

“Wal,” he continued, while they sat silent with | 
astonishment. ‘Wal, as I said, I didn’t tell you 
in my letter what was my object in comin’. 





1) 
didn’t think of eatin’ dinner with ye, I come as | 
‘X. Y. Z.’ to negotiate a little business.”” 

“But, Amasy, how about that radical change ?”’ 
asked Alvira, half-laughing. 

“Oh, I’m goin’ to hev it, I haint gin that up by 
no means,” he answered, soberly, ‘“‘and to begin 
with, I wanted to ask you, Alviry, to—to let by- 
gones be bygones—if you will—'n’ I’m goin’. to 
clap another dollar a month onto your wages, 
‘n’ ['m goin’ ter try—Alviry, I treated you 


n 
shameful —!”’ here he stopped and looked at her 
pleadingly. 

For answer Alvira dropped ber head in her 
hands and began to cry. 

“Tt’s all right, Amasy,"’ she sobbed, ‘mother 
knows I didn't lay up nothin’, and I hated to 
leave you dreadfully. I'll be glad to stay, ’n’ you 
needn’t raise my pay nuther!”’ 

“A dollar a month more, Alviry; that’s part o’ 
the radical change,’’ repeated Amasa, firmly. 
Then he turned to her mother. 

‘Mis’ Plummer,” he said, ‘‘’taint no use beatin’ 
about the bush; you know and we all know that 
I've been gittin’ in a bad way lately, sence the old 
home was broke up. Not that I have the leastest 
shadder of excuse—but I dew believe if I was 
sitiwated different I should be—some different— 
same’s I used to be,’’ he added a little ambigu- 
ously. 

Mrs. Plummer nodded to show that she under- 
stood, and Amasa proceeded. 

‘Wal, I couldn’t help remembering how much 
you used ter set by my folks, mother ’n’ father 
‘n’ Aunt Susan—all of ‘em, and I wondered 
whuther no for their sakes you wouldn’t stretch out 
a helpin’ hand to me, and take me in ter board. 
I run of a notion that a little home trainin’,” 
this rather sheepishly, ‘‘and your hulsome, old- 
fashioned cookin’ would make me all over new, 
as it were. What say now, Mis’ Plummer ?”’ 

“T say I'll take you, of course,”’ answered the 
old lady, warmly, “and I'll dew it for your 
own sake as well as for theirn. I alwus liked 





Rochester, New York, our ability to reach Toronto 
in time for the race for the Prince of Wales’s Cup 
began to seem doubtful; but in building the 
Brunette, my young uncle, Harry Stinson, had a 
special desire to win this celebrated challenge 
trophy. 

He was irritated by the prospect of our not 
arriving in time: If the living gale on the lake 
had been from any other «direction than dead 
ahead, the Brunette would certainly have been 
forced out into it to make the passage, if possible; 
but even the largest steamers and sailing vessels 
had been obliged to run for such shelter as could 
be found. 

On the previous day the great mail-line steamer 
Abyssinian had come yawing in, with some of her 
forward windows in bad shape, and glad to find 
Charlotte just where it was. 

Captain Estes, of the Abyssinian, was as anx- 
ious, of course, as we were to get up the lake. 
Harry and he were hobnobbing together all day, 
and watching the weather outside from the high 
decks of the steamer. What nautical magic they | 
used [ do not know, but at five o’clock the wind 
suddenly went down, and Harry came back in 
high good humor because Captain Estes had offered 
to tow the Brunette behind the steamer to Toronto. 

Although after another hour nothing could be 
noticed outside but a long, rolling sea, none of us. 
much fancied going to sea hitched up to a steamer. 
Banked up in the west, the leaden-colored clouds 
were moving slowly down the lake like herded 
elephants—not yet looking pacific, but as if they 
might stampede again at any time. 

Our notion regarding the weather was that it 
was, during the calm, only 
looking for another place to 
blow from; but there was no 
use in arguing with Harry, 
who was determined to be in 
time for the race. 

All we could suggest was 
that the ladies should go home 
by rail. To them, however, 
this meant a day’s hot, dusty 
journey around the western 
end of the lake: and when 
my cousin Clara said she pre- 
ferred to “stick to the ship,” 
her mother and Miss Harring- 
ton followed her lead. 

At seven o’clock in the even- 
ing we were flying out of port 
behind the steamer at the end - 
of a long and very thick haw- 
ser. A heavy, dead swell was 
rolling outside, and the way 
the Brunette was jerked from 
one wave to another boded ill 
for the comfort of the passage. 

Apparently the crockery or glassware was not 
all in proper racks. Some of it was piled in cup- 
boards, and during the first half-hour out the. 
crashing of smashing dishes or bottles that accom- 
panied every violent pitch of the vessel added | 
somewhat alarmingly to the sound of the shipped 
seas rushing aft along the decks. 

Harry hung on, however, thinking that this was 
the worst of it, and that the sea would go down. | 
It did not. The night grew very dark, and an hour | 
afterward the gale began again, from the same 
quarter as before, and blew harder than ever. 

Every time our yacht was plunged hard into a 
high, oncoming wave the decks were swept with 
solid water from stem to stern, while a blinding 
spray covered everything. 





duty and steering at eight bells in the morning, 
and as there were no watches called off, | went 
below to have asleep. Just as I was beginning to 
doze there came a loud crack of breaking timber, 
and I was on deck in an instant. 

The night was so dark that it was impossible to 
see one’s hand held close to one’s face. Even the 
men at the helm did not know what had happened, 
and on a sailing vessel the first tendency of an 
accident during a bad night is to paralyze thought. 

The danger and the damage are at first unknown 


| The blackness of the night, the sounds of things 


smashing, the insecurity of the foothold, the 


| screaming of the wind and the roar and swash of 


the waters, all tend to prevent concentration of 
thought. 

But soon the cry came from forward: “The bow- 
sprit’s gone!” In the darkness and the further 
obscurity caused by the flying water, the helms- 
man had allowed the towline to get under the 
bobstays. These had parted at once; and then, 


There was no drawback to his | tainments at the Thousand Islands, and after being | when the mast flung back, the strain on the fore- 
The only drawback to Alvira had | storm-stayed for two days in Charlotte, the port of | stay had pulled the horn upward, and snapped it 


like a carrot. 

This large piece of timber was now in the 
water, acting like a battering-ram against 
the starboard bow, with the stowed staysail 
and all the head-gear attached to it. 

There was no use in trying to clear away 
the wreck by endeavoring to chop through 
all the wire rigging, chains, forestays, bow- 
sprit-shrouds, bobstays and running gear; 
and the problem of what to do had to be 
decided quickly in the wildness of the night, 
because the planking of this racing craft was 
thin, and if the banging log of heavy timber 
stove in even a small hole we were lost. 

All the gear above described was adrift in 
a mass that even in daylight and calm water 
would take a long time to cut away or 
disentangle. Besides this nothing could be 
seen, except close to the lanterns, and such 
was the unnatural pitching of the yacht that 


it was impossible to stand without holding to | 


something. 

Harry and I had slipped out of our oilskins 
at once, because we knew they would be a 
hindrance in the work that had to be done. 
His long arms and strength came in well 
that night. Poor old fellow! He has gone 
to a better world, but he was never intended 
to be drowned out of this one. 

When he was hanging down over the side 
to get the floating, banging mass of wreckage 
attached to the throat-halliards, the waves 
which struck him were unable to wash him 
away; and when these efforts had succeeded, 

the whole conglomeration was hvisted inboard. 

During this time the fellows aft at the helm were 
momentarily expecting the mast to snap and fall 
backward on their heads, as there was now no 
forestay to it. Unlike a cutter, a sloop’s forestay 
reaches to the end of the bowsprit, and not to the 
stem, so that when the horn carries away, the mast 
has nothing but its own strength to save it from 
snapping when it flings back. 

What made its plunging worse was that both the 
lower mast and topmast backstays had carried 
away at the deck—the latter having first pulled the 
head off the housed topmast. All this heavy wire 


| rigging, with its heavy blocks, immediately became 


lost to sight. It was streaming out aft from the 
masthead on the wings of the gale, together with 
every other line that had a chance to get adrift. 

Ifahalliard got loose that night from its belaying- 
pin it was not seen again. It said good-by to the 
deck and went to join the flying mass overhea:l, 
that by degrees wound itself round the lifts ani 
peak-halliards, effectually preventing the hoisting 
of the mainsail. 

These are a few of the little items which a well 
kept log-book of a yacht may give, but which 
writers of fiction omit; and they illustrate the 
wind-forces in perhaps the clearest way. 

The long main-boom, heavy with its water-souked 
vanvas, had kicked its supporting crutch over- 
board, and was now lowered down to rest on the 
cabin-top, so as to take the weight off the mast. 
While the end of it dragged in the seething caldron 
behind the counter, the middle part of it was 
lifted as the mast jerked forward in spite of all 
endeavors to lash it down; until, when the great 





A Street in New Mexico. 


weight banged down again, the rather light cabin- 
top seemed unequal to the usage it was receiving. 

Had the top caved in, the chances of swamping 
were good. 

Power to sail by means of canvas being now, for 
the night-time, virtually gone, there was little left 
to us but follow the huge “smoke-grinding” mass 
that yawed and pitched in front of us. 

At this earlier part of the night one or two men 
were kept at the stern of the steamer to watch our 
lights and report any signals of distress. But 
these were removed later because, as we afterward 
found, the steamer sprang a leak, and was in such 
a dangerous condition that all hands were required 
at her pumps. 

Captain Estes was seen at different times stand- 
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ing beside the bright lights hung at the steamer’s 
stern to aid us in our steering. Sometimes he was 
apparently calling out to us. But in the roar of 
wind and water he might, for all we could hear, a- 
well have been calling to some one on Pike’s Peak 

When the mast was stayed forward, by setting 
up a lot of halliards at the stem, there was nothing 
to do on deck but steer and keep watch; and as 
nearly everything had carried away except the 
whole boat, | went below for dry clothes, feeling 
| tired after the work, and took a nap in one of the 
| bunks in the after-cabin. 

The ladies had remained in their staterooms all 
this time, sorry enough they had not gone home by 
rail. The rest of the guests remained on deck, all 

| of them drenched to the skin and becorning grad 
ually colder in the driving spray and heavy washes 
of solid wave that swept the decks with clock-like 
regularity. They thought it better to remain 
where they could at least have a chance to swim 
for a while if the yacht went down, and they pre- 
ferred exposure to the idea of being drowned like 
rats in a trap. 

How long I slept I do not quite know, but I was 
awakened after perhaps an hour by the touch of a 
soft hand that was shaking my chin. I knew it 
was Cousin Clara, and I peered at her without 
raising my head. 

She was sitting on the seat outside the bunk, 
looking very despairing. 

“O Tom!” she said, “I think we are going to the 
bottom !”” 

As I listened with my eyes shut I could hear both 
pumps clanging outside. Clara thought I was going 
off to sleep again. 

“Do wake up, Tom! I tell you the yacht is sink 
ing. Weare all going to the bottom! Get up!” 

This seemed pleasant as being waked by 
music, and’ I reproached her sleepily, “No, no, 
don’t make me get up. I like it. I like going to 
the bottom!” 

I could hear her give a little laugh, in spite of 

her fears. 
| “But Tom, look here! 
| over the cabin floor |! 
I arose then. Certainly things did seem a little 
threatening. A couple of corks were dancing 
| about in the water upon the carpet quite merrily 
| This meant a good deal. I could hear that peculiar 
| sound which water makes when it rushes about the 
interior of a yacht—a gurgling, sobbing, hollow 
sound that cannot be mistaken when once hear:, 
and always reminds me of a drowning swimmer’s 
bubbling groan. STINSON JARVIS. 
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The water has risen up 


(To be continued.) 
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For the Companion. 


NEW MEXICO. 


“There ‘is actually but one brick building in 
Santa Fé.” 

I read this in the correspondence of a eity daily 
{as 1 was about leaving for Santa Fé—“this oldest 
| city.” It was midnight when we were landed at 
the Santa Fé station, on the south side of the town. 
|The moon was shining brightly. Before even 
taking a carriage [ looked to see the kind of houses 
about me, and in the first glance perceived three 
brick structures: the University of New Mexico, 
the Congregational Church and the residence of 
the Land Receiver. 

In a moment more, however, I was riding, in 
effect, through foreign streets. They were 
narrow, rocky, lined with squatty, unlighted, si 
lent, sombre adobe houses. It seemed as if a 
gentle, fun-making earthquake had jostled them 
out of line, tilted them off base, started them down 
grade, perched them in awkwardness. Un. 
American! Old! I cannot conceive of a time 
when those old adobes were not there, sprouts 
from the adobe soil, as it were. 

That same correspondent informed his readers 
that food in Santa Fé “was of poor quality and of 
extortionate price. I paid five cents for a single 
plum,” he said. 

The next day after I arrived at Santa Fé I aske:! 
the price of a large plum of a Mexican dealer. 

“Cinco centavos (five cents); not less could be.” 

“One for three cents?” [ asked. 

With scorn the dealer replied, “No three cent 
here! Five cents lessest money here. One plum, 





two, three, four plum —all 
same; five cent.” 
Seller, buyer, Spanish, 


American people alike have 
here contempt for the change- 
making of the East, all de. 
claring that they would not 
live with people so mean as 
to bother with change for five 
cents. 

One reason why provision- 
dealers in these mountain 
towns can sell their wares 
nearly at Eastern prices is, 
because in the cool, pure, dry 
air of New Mexico, foods du 
not spoil. In Santa Fé the 
tradesman delivers youa slice 
of butter as he does a slice of 
cheese with no fear, even in 
July, of its melting, and tt 
reaches the consumer in Au 
gust as firm as in December. 

Concerning the native fruits 
and vegetables of New Mex 
| ico, the finest pears and peaches that I ever knew 
| I picked in the “Archbishop’s Gardens” in Santa 

Fé; the most delicious grapes, in Las Cruces; the 
| crispest, fairest celery was grown in Santa Fé; 
here, too, I found the smoothest, dryest, shapeliest 
potatoes that ever matured. The dealer said that 
they were Colorado potatoes; but I know that they 
were raised on a ranch that touches Santa Fé. | 
might tell of many other products that are at their 
best in New Mexico. 

Rents average somewhat higher in this little- 
understood territory than in the Mississippi Valley, 
but the fine climate confers on your apartments 
unexpected adaptability. The comfort possible 
in a couple of adobe-rooms which are usually 
large is a surprise to a person brought up in the 
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North. Bivouacking is possible every day, and 
makes indoor comforts less imperative. You can 
go picnicking forty-eight out of the fifty-two 
weeks. 

Nowhere are sun and air on better behavior. 
There is scarcely a summer morning when a light 
pinyon fire would be oppressive; scarcely a winter 
noon when you might not dispense with all fire. 





anata Spanish friend sent word, ‘I will lend | 


Slavs have cunteany sympathies. So , emeny 


you my Mexican to make youa fireplace. There’s | might lose and Russia gain an ally if the subor- 


one in that angle of the wall. He'll open it.” 


They close fireplaces in a free and easy way | 


down there. They break up a little space of the 


placeta yard, stir in water, and fill the fireplace to | 


the jambs with the plastic clay. The mud is then 
smoothed with the hand, trowel-like, finishing with 


I had ever at hand, ready-made, the means for | mud whose brown has been lightened with yeso. 





The Oldest House. 


keeping a comfortable bodily temperature. If 
the air was too cool, I moved into the sunshine; 
if unduly warm, into the shade, and the relief 
was always immediate and complete. 

I had letters to some Santa Fé people, and was 
received into quite a picturesque cosmopolitan 
society. These are some of the places represented 
by people here: Liverpool, Boston, Indiana, 
Oberlin College, Mississippi, Virginia, India, 
Haiti, Chicago, West Point, New York, Canada, 
Chile. 

With a background of the old proud Mexican 
families, and of those of the pathfinders, and of 
the bold mountain-men, the society picture was 
vivid and striking. 

I had heard that the people were foreign, unap- 
proachable and unsympathizing! Instead of this 
in the most cordial friendliness they began at 
once to advise me what to do, and what not to do 
to get the full value of my visit. 

“For a three-months’ stay, you had best take 
rooms and rent such furnishings as you may 
need,” said a Detroit lady. ‘You can be very 
comfortable here without even the necessities of 
life. I once had an idea that shelter is one of 
man’s necessities, but if all climates were like 
this, people would hardly find it necessary to live 
in houses.”* 

‘Yet the first people of this country dug them- 
selves houses in cliffs, so the historians say, and 
built communal pueblos with walls five or eight 
feet thick.”’ 

“That was not for defence against climate; but 
against ‘man’s inhumanity to man,’’’ continued 
the lady. ‘“‘As you are to be here but three 
months, your necessities will be a bed and a 
chair,” she said laughing. ‘‘But you'll be sure to 
stay over your three months. By that time the 
abominations of the country will become fascina- 
tions. A summer in Santa F¢ is delightful beyond 
anything it seems to me that ever entered into the 
heart of man to conceive. 

‘‘Now I have a bed and a good mattress,’’ she 
continued, “that are very much in my way. I 
should be delighted to have you use them. ‘The 
rule here is to lend. If you don’t let people lend 
you things, people won’t like you, and you won’t 
be in society.” 

Mexican ladies are chary about seeking the 
acquaintance or friendship of visiting ‘‘States 
people,’’ but they are responsive to your advances 
or calls. 

If you ask a Mexican gentleman to direct you 
to some place, he will not only give you the 
information, but will give time, if it seems to him 
necessary, in showing you to the place and 
explaining noticeable features. At parting he 
will thank you for the pleasant hour you have 
given him. 

A Mexican lady acquaintance cheerfully spent a 
morning showing me from one placeta to another, 
looking for rooms, pointing out advantages and 
disadvantages, advising me as to prices and 
neighborhoods. 

When it was known that I intended to furnish 
rooms, there came the most surprising offers of 
loans—blankets, pillows, chairs, desk, table. 

My Mexican landlady lent mea burro and saddle 
for mountain and caiion. A charming Jewess 
lady gave me the use of a bed-covering that was 
cousin to the feather-bed cover that all writers on 
Germany are sure to tell us is used in that coun- 
try. It was something like a down quilt; was 
of firm silk ticking, over which was a case of soft 
white muslin. It kept shape better than any 
pillow, was elastic, and light as thistle-down. 
The most grateful covering that one could use. 

Besides loans, I was offered gifts, as a cook- 
stove from an Alabamian, who declared that she 
couldn’t eat stove-cooked food, and that her cook 
would use nothing but the fireplace, as they did 
“down South.” 

A Mexican serape came with “the dear love of 
Josepha Lucero,”’ a sweet-hearted Spanish friend. 





The Mexican that was loaned to me cut into— 


the adobe packing with which some former tenant 
has filled the fireplace, carried it into the placeta, 
brought it back plastic, smeared it over jambs, 
hearth and mantelpiece, finishing all smoothly 
by the pliable hand. It was all by primitive | 
methods, but the comfort and health that resulted 
from that bright little adobe fireplace will make 
the name of one Spanish sefiora a sound of music 
to my heart. Saran Winter KELLOGG. 
+o-e—__—__--- 


For the Companion. 
APPLE TREES IN WINTER. 


These quppliont trees that to the frowning sky 
Upreach t 1g gnarled boughs imploringly, 
In spring will be a banquet bower for bees, 
In autumntide mine own Hesperides. 
CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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COUNT TAAFFE’S FALL. 





The internal politics of Austria-Hungary are) 


of more direct consequence to the world than the 
internal politics of any other country in Europe. 
This is because nearly all large questions in that 
empire involve bitter disputes between rival races 
which are kin to rival nations surrounding the 
empire. Hence civil war in Austria-Hungary 
would almost certainly bring general war on 
Europe. 

For example, there is the suffrage question in 
Austria. 


double the present number. When the Reichs- 
rath opened, in October, the count—who, oddly 


enough, is an Irishman by birth, and a viscount | 
in the peerage of Ireland — proposed a bill thus to | 


enlarge the suffrage. 

It might naturally be supposed that all Liberals 
would approve such a measure; 
German Liberals combined with Poles and ultra- 
Conservatives against it, and forced the count 
from office. 

The German Liberals did this because they 
wish to preserve to their people in Austria all 
the power they derive from a limited suffrage. 
There the voting right is confined to persons of 
unusual property qualification, and the Austrian 
Germans are generally prosperous. 

Their principal opponents are the poorer and 
more prolific Czechs or Bohemians, a Slavonic 
people, kin to the Russians. 
ambitions is to federalize the empire, which now | 
consists of but two monarchies, Austria and | 
Hungary. The Czechs wish the emperor to | 


create a third by entitling himself King of | 
This would increase their independ- | 


Bohemia. 
ence, and Taaffe’s bill would have added to their 
voting strength and power of getting their desire. | 

Here comes in what the Austrian Germans 
think a grave danger. The people of Hungary 


are much opposed to the Czech scheme, and some | 


Hungarian statesmen declare that Hungary 


would secede if a Kingdom of Bohemia were | 


created. 
The reason for the Hungarian attitude is to be 


found in Croatia, part of Hungary occupied | 


mainly by a Slavonic people, who would insist on 
their country becoming a fourth kingdom were 
Bohemia made a third. Then the Poles and 


other distinct races of the empire would struggle | 


for like recognition. 


Thus a federation of smaller kingdoms might | 
take the place of the dual monarchy, wherein | 


Germans and Hungarians are powerful out of 
proportion to their numbers. 

Such a change would not merely lessen the 
internal power of the dominant Germans and | 
Hungarians, but probably force them into a 
complete change of foreign policy. Both peoples 
are favorable to Germany as against Russia, 
while the Czechs, Croatians and other Austrian 


The Emperor, Franz Josef, and Count 
Taaffe, late Premier of that kingdom, wished to 
make about two million new voters—that is, to | 


but the Austrian | 


One of the Czech 


| dinate races of Austria were to gain more voting 
strength. 

| Rather than submit to this, the Hungarians 
would set up for themselves, and the Austrian 
Germans seek union with Germany. At least 
this is what their aristocracies and some of their 
journals threaten. 

But the Emperor Franz Josef and Count 
Taaffe are not the men to wish to break up the 
empire. They do not appear to think it would 
be endangered by a popular suffrage. 

They take the liberal view that more solidarity 
would come of giving the various races representa- 
tion in something like proportion to population. 
And they appear to think it quite likely that the 
dominant races would endure majority rule 
rather than probable civil war or disruption. 

At any rate, the emperor and the count are on 
the popular side of the question. 
| expect to win in the end. Count Taaffe is a very 
shrewd politician. 

By championing a democratic principle, instead 
of waiting to be forced into concessions by the 
| democracy’s leaders, he is not unlikely to come 

back to office with a steady parliamentary 


| majority, the very thing he has been trying to) 


‘ 


obtain for thirteen years. 





ss 


CONTENT AND RICH. 


My conscience is my crown, 
ontented thoughts my rest; 
My beast is happy in itself; 
y bliss is in my breast. 


meee. I reckon wealth ; 

n, the surest lot 
That | ies too high for base contempt, 
| Too low for envy’s shot. 


| Selected. —Robert Southwell. 


| ——___<@e—___—_ 
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| THE STRUGGLE IN THE SENATE. 

The contest in the Senate of the United States 
over the silver repeal bill was memorable not 
only for the vast importance of the matter under 
consideration, but still more for the unusual 


delayed the vote. 

It was believed, and the event proved, that 
there was a considerable majority in favor of the 
bill; yet those who opposed it were able to pre- 
vent a vote for two months. The bill was passed 
by the House of Representatives on August 28th. 
The debate on the subject had then already begun 
in the Senate; yet a vote was not reached until 
October 30th, exactly nine weeks later. 

During that period most of the time had been 


consume the hours, by the opponents of the bill. 


debate the measure thoroughly. 
achieved the remarkable feat of speaking fifteen | 
hours at a stretch. 

These senators, their opponents, and the coun- 
try understood that it was their intention, if possi- 
ble, to prevent a vote on the billat any time. That 
is, they tried not merely to retard, but to stop the 
wheels of legislation until the advocates of the 
bill, finding that the opponents were in too strong 
a position to be moved, should abandon the repeal 
bill. 

It was carrying ‘obstruction’ 
All minorities practise obstruction more or less, 
and it is not easy to draw the line between proper 
and improper use of this weapon of defence. 
Men are apt to approve its use when it is employed 
by their own party friends, and to condemn it 
| when used by the opposite party. 

On several occasions, half a century ago, John 
Quincy Adams stood almost or quite alone in the 
House of Representatives maintaining the right 
of petition, and defying the majority to silence 
him. He once forced his opponents to abandon 
an attempt to pass a resolution of censure against 

| | him, by occupying nearly a week of the session in 
| a speech of defence. Indeed, he seemed unlikely 
| to close his ‘‘few remarks’ in time to allow any 
business to be done. 

Perhaps in so doing he performed a useful ser- 
vice which could have been performed in no other 
| Way. At all events, those who admire ‘‘the old 
man eloquent’’ praise and do not censure him for 
his unyielding course of obstruction. 

In the sham hattles which now form a regular 
part of the annual manceuvres of military and 
naval powers, there are umpires who decide when 
the blank cartridge firing has beaten one or the 
other force in the engagement. But there was no 
umpire in the Senate. The silver men were fight- 
| ing in earnest, and they fought as long as they 
could. 

There may be a question if, when the “‘gag”’ is 
| applied by an arbitrary majority in disregard of 
all rights of debate, it is not justifiable to continue 
obstruction long enough to attract public attention 
to the matter; since in such a case that is the 
| only method of protest left. ° 

But, on a broad view of the subject, long con- 
tinued obstruction is to be condemned severely, 
whether it is practised by our friends or by our 
opponents. 





| 





circumstances which prolonged the debate and | 


to extremities. | 


Of course an arbitrary refusal of the | 
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Since it is the eaatnnns of a legtitotnse to pass 
laws, and since in every free nation the majority 
should govern, it is simply common sense to say 
that a system of rules which permits a minority 
to frustrate the will of the majority is not a good 
system. 

This is neither a partial nor a partisan opinion. 
If it works against one party to-day it will work 
in that party's favor when it obtains a majority. 


* 
> 


RAGGING. 





A “rag” is the Oxford students’ name for a joke, 
and Mr. Richard Harding Davis, in a recent maga- 
zine article, discourses both interestingly and 
amusingly upon the extent and quality of British 
ragging. The reader is inclined to wonder when 
he reaches the conclusion of the article whether 
our English cousins are ahead or behind their 


| Yankee relations in the matter of college mis- 


No doubt they | 


chief. 

One form of joking which prevails at Oxford, 
where it has acquired countenance and even a 
sort of dignity from traditional toleration through 
many years, has no counterpart on this side of the 


' water. 


This is the behavior of the undergraduates 
during the exercises of Commemoration week in 


| the Sheldonian Theatre, when they venture the 


| 


most audacious comments upon the notable per- 
sons honored with degrees; the faculty ; conspicu- 
ous people in the audience; and even people not 
particularly conspicuous did not such remarks 
bring them into notice. Two of the sallies made 
on such occasions have already become well known 
in America. One of them is the greeting to our 
own Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes when he appeared 


| before the students in cap and gown: 


“Did he come in the one-hoss shay ?” 

The other, equally saucy and equally gooil- 
tempered, the remark sung cut gaily from the 
upper gallery to the late Poet Laureate, Lord 
Tennyson: “Did your mother call you early, 
Alfred dear?” 

There were not when Mr. Davis ' was present 
any celebrities as well known to us as these to be 
victimized, but he had the pleasure of hearing a 
portly and jovial professor from Ireland hailed 
merrily from aloft as “the best Dublin Stout!” 

An Indian prince who appeared arrayed in cloth 
of gold and jewelled aigrette, the splendor of his 
attire setting off the duskiness of his complexion, 
also attracted the attention of the youngsters. 

“Now, sir,” a clear young voice asked him in a 
tone of anxious and confidential gravity, “have 
you used Pears’ soap?” 

But to the credit of the other audacious jokers 
be it said, they at once perceived that in this 
speech the line between permissible and non- 
permissible fun had been crossed, and rebuked 
the too venturesome speaker with an immediate 
and unhesitating chorus of “Shame!” followed by 





occupied, either in speaking or in manceuvres to | 





majority to allow the minority reasonable time for | 


debate is equally to be condemned. 

It has been shown by the recent events that a | 
| determined minority may block the business of | 
| the Senate indefinitely. It was only when the | 
minority became divided on the policy of obstruc- 
| tion, and a few only were disposed to continue | 
the struggle, that a vote was reached. 


| there 


loud cheers in honor of the gorgeous visitor from 
the Orient. 
This sense of a gentlemanly limit, even in fun 


They said sometimes that it was necessary to | which is expected to include a good deal of teasing, 
One senator | together with the absurd gravity and even austerity 


of manner with which their criticisms and sugges- 

tions are offered, and the fact that there is never 
| any attempt at concealment—the jokers speaking 
boldly and openly from conspicuous places in the 
audience, and sometimes rising to do so—are the 
redeeming features of a custom which otherwise 
might be judged to be better honored in the breach 
than the observance, placing as it does authorities, 
dignitaries and spectators “absolutely at the 
mercy of the undergraduates.” 


_ 
PERSONAL 


Biography is interesting, if it abounds in gossip. 
Even the most pedantic of classical scholars would 
be gratified, should he discover a paragraph in the 
diary of some Roman Pepys, which told how 
Cicero tied his sandals, or the mother of the 
Gracchi did up her back hair. The explanation of 
this interest in personal gossip is that “The apparel 
oft proclaims the man,” and that, as straws show 
which way the wind blows, so “trifles light as air” 
reveal human motives. 

For instance, the bent of Burke’s genius can be 
seen in the gossip which tells that when a law 
student in London he frequented the House of 
Commons. He would leave not only his desk but 
the tables of his intellectual friends that he might 
sit for hours in the gallery, listening to the debates 
of the House. : 

The free and easy manners of the political and 
literary friends with whom Burke associated are 
exhibited by a personal anecdote. He often asked 
his friends to sup on beefsteak or a leg of mutton. 
One night the House sat late, and Burke brought 
home to supper Fox, and two or three more of the 
Whig politicians. Mrs. Burke’s face told of the ill- 
provided larder. 

“Surely,” said the host, answering his wife’s 
look of annoyance, “there’s beef enough!” 

Fox and another gentleman, seeing the state of 
affairs, hurried off to a tavern, where they obtained 
such dishes as could be purchased. Amid much 
laughter they returned and set the table with the 
food they had foraged. Burke called them the 
most skilful of waiters, and there was an amusing, 
satisfactory supper. 

One may search in vain in the biography of 
John C. Calhoun for an explanation of the fact 
that for more than a generation the South Carolina 
statesman was the “oligarch” of the South. Neither 
his speeches as a United States senator nor his 
conduct as a politician fully account for his domi- 
nating position. 

But a personal anecdote, which reveals the 
character of the man, suggests why the young 
men of the South were fascinated by him. When 
he entered Yale College, a majority of Southern 
students were members of one of the two rival 
| literary societies. The faculty had decided to 
| apportion the incoming students between the two 
| societies, so that there might be a mingling of 
Southerners and Northerners in each. It happened 
that Calhoun was assigned to the society in which 
were few Southern but many Northern 


GOSSIP. 
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members. He obeyed the faculty by enrolling 
himself as a member, paid his dues regularly, but 





never entered the society’s hall during his under- | 


graduate course. 

The youth’s devotion to his own caste, his defer- 
ence to the faculty, and the sense of honor which 
prompted the money payment showed “the man, 
as morning shows the day.” 


——__+o+— 
MOZART AT VIENNA. 


The imperial family of Austria, at the time that 
the child musician Mozart began his career, were 
enthusiastic lovers of music. The Empress Maria 








“The Bee, sir. It has censured my action, and I 
must take notice of it from the bench to-morrow.” 
The honest and sensitive man had been stung 
the quick. Buchanan saw it, but he spoke coolly, 

though with utmost kindliness. 
“I declare to you, sir, that I never to this day 


made a good record as an honest and impartial 


| the name of that paper is forgotten. The faithful 
public man who feels that he is right must expect 
criticism, but he will outlive it as sure as that both 
of us must die.” 

He was right. ‘The judge’s reputation has lived; 
the Bee’s opinion is forgotten. 


Theresa was the daughter of Charlies VI., who | 


was an accomplished performer on the piano. All 
of her children received a good musical educa- 
tion. 

At court they used to have concerts in which the 
little archdukes and archduchesses took part. So 
the little Mozart was received by them all with 
open arms when he visited Vienna. 

At his first visit to them he sat on the empress’s 
knee and kissed her as if they were old friends. 
The entire court were delighted with his talent 
and his sweet, bright disposition. The Emperor 
Francis I. passed hours with him, and named him 
his “Little Sorcerer.” 

Of the little princes and princesses, Marie 
Antoinette, who was only a few months older than 
he, became his special friend and protector. One 
day when he slipped on the polished floor and fell, 
she ran as fast as she could to help him up. 

“You are very kind,” said Wolfgang, gratefully, 
“and some time I will marry you.” 

The empress asked him how he happened to 
think of that, and he said, “Why, because I am 
grateful. See how good she is! She thought right 


away to help me up, and her sister let me Ile on | 


the floor.” 

Although the child was extravagantly flattered 
and praised, he lost none of his gentleness and 
modesty. He remained simple and timid, and 
blushed or wept if too enthusiastic praise was 
forced upon him. 

But he had the true pride of a great artist. He 
liked only to play to those who could appreciate 
it. 
careless court company, he asked if Wagenseil, 
the celebrated teacher and composer, were not in 
the palace, for he wished to have by him at least 
one person who could appreciate the music. When 
Wagenseil came, he said to him: 

“Sir, 1am going to play one of your concertos. 
Will you please turn the music for me?” 
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TOO MANY ALREADY. 


“Is the bulk of our immigration made up of 
desirable or undesirable elements?” This is a 
question constantly growing in importance, and to 
which more and more the attention of legislators 
and publicists is being directed. 

Every one admits that many thousands of desir- 
able citizens reach our shores every year; no one 
denies that th is of hopelessly ignorant and 
degraded people come also. But to get anything 
like an accurate estimate of the proportion of the 
two classes is almost impossible. 

Some statistics drawn from the last census are 
of significance. In round numbers three persons 
of every eight in the population are either foreign- 
born or born of foreign parentage. 

But more than one-half of the convicts in peni- 
tentiaries, and six out of every ten of the paupers 
in almshouses, and six of every ten juvenile 
offenders, are of foreign parentage or foreign born. 

Translated, these facts mean that the foreign 
element contributes an excessive proportion of 
the criminals and dependents who are a curse and 
a burden on our society. 

Such facts as these speak for themselves. Our 
prisons and poorhouses do not need a larger pop- 
ulation. 








a 
ROUSING THE SLEEPERS. 


On one Sunday it was so warm within and with- 
out a Scotch church that many of the congregation 
were sound asleep. The minister, Mr. Robert 
Shirra, paused in his sermon to exclaim: 

“Hold up your heads, my friends, and mind that 
neither saints nor sinners are sleeping in the other 
world.” All the sleepers were aroused but one 
man. 

“John Stewart,” called out the minister, “this is 
the second time that I’ve stopped to waken you; 
but I give you fair warning, that if I need stop a 
third time, I’ll expose you by name to the con- 
gregation |” 

Another clergyman was accustomed to use 
scientific terms which the people did not under- 
stand. A deputation waited on him with the 
request that in the future, whenever he used such 
terms he would explain them. 

On the following Sunday he used the term 
hyperbole, and added, “As agreed on, I beg to 
explain this word. Were I to say that at this 
moment the whole of my congregation are sound 
asleep, it would be hyperbole; but if I say that 
one-half are asleep that is no hyperbole, but the 
truth.” 

The next day the deputation again called, to say 
that the minister need not explain technical terms. 
The people would learn their meaning from a 
dictionary. 
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OF NO IMPORTANCE. 


Foolish indeed is the man who allows himself te 
be disturbed by a newspaper calumny, so it be 
undeserved. 

A certain Pennsylvania judge was as brave and 
honest a man as ever lived, but he could not bear 
newspaper criticism of his actions. One day, a 
little paper called 





opinion which he had fearlessly stated. Immedi- 
ately afterward he chanced to meet Mr. Buchanan, 
then a senator, and said to him: 

“Sir, I want to show you this terrible article 
against me in The Bee.” 

“The what?” asked Buchanan. 


One day when he was to play to a frivolous, | 


The Bee published a severe | 


attack upon him, on account of some conscientious | 





Companion Sent Free. 


| To each New Subscriber whose name is re- 
| ceived by us in November and December, with 
$1.75, a year’s subscription price, we will send 
Tue Companion from the date the name is 
received until January 1, 1894, and for a full 
| year from that date. 


““Sweet Charity.” 


A charming picture of a young lady of colonial 
| times, reproduced in colors from the original 
| painting by J. L. G. Ferris, will be sent free to 
| all new, and renewing, subscribers who pay a 
| full year in advance. This picture will be an 
ornament in any home. 





SIOUX FAMILIES. 


A writer in Outing gives an amusing account of 
“Sketching Among the Sioux.” He says that the 
kindness and patience of these people in their 
domestic relations are very noticeable. The 
women have certain duties to perform, as among 
other races; but the men do not disdain to help 
them cn occasion any more than does a white man 
| of good disposition. 


| We never saw, during our whole residence in 
the Sioux villages, a single family quarrel, and the 
children were rarely if ever punished. 
One example to illustrate this characteristic 
| pkeased and amused us not a little. One day 
lying-by’s wife came to our tent, and asked us to 
lend her a small hand-mirror which we possessed. 
We gave it to her, and then watched her to see 
what she would do with it. About a mile and a 
half or two miles away a horse-race was in pro- 
a watched by three or four hundred mounted 
ndians. 

The squaw took the mirror, stood in front of the 
tent, and reflected a beam of sunlight from the 

lass along the ground in line with the group of 

ndians. 

It was only two or three minutes before a soli- 
tary horseman left the band and came tearing 
over the prairie toward us. It was Flying-by, 
who sprang off his horse at our door and looked 
inquiringly around. His wife had gone back to 
her cooking, and was apparently quite heedless of 
his coming. 

To his question whether some one had not sent 
for him, we could only reply that we had seen his 
wife playing heliostat with our mirror, whereupon 
he went over and spoke to her. 

In a moment he returned, and with a grin told 
us that, —— he had money, his wife had 
called him home for fear he might be tempted to 
gamble itaway. He chuckled over her prudence, 
and told us that he might have madea lot of money 
if he had stayed; and not across word was spoken. 








ROLLING UP INTEREST. 


An incident recently told in a Western paper is 
cited to show to what extent a small sum, drawing 


| but a moderate rate of interest, will increase, in 
| the course of years. Some time ago, so the story 
| goes, @ man entered a savings-bank in St. Louis, 
and looked about him with an uncertain air. 
Presently he found his way to the cashier’s desk. 


“There used to be a bank here, in the old times,” 
said he, ‘called the Boatmen’s Saving Institution. 
I suppose it’s déad long ago. This bank of course 
has nothing to do with it?” 

“It is the same bank,” said the cashier, “only the 
name is a little changed.” 

“Ah,” exclaimed the stranger, in surprise, ‘‘well, 
when the first institution started, I was one of the 
first depositors, but I put in only a hundred dollars. 
I reckon, after so many ups and downs, it must 
have heen wiped out long ago.” 

“Who are your” asked the cashier. “What is 
your name?’ 

“Thomas Jefferies.” 

“Where have you been all this time, Mr. Jef- 
feries? And why haven’t you written us?” 

“In Californy. I thought the hundred dollars 
was a dead cluck, and it was only your sign that 
called me in now.” 

“Well, Mr. Jefferies,” said the cashier, after 
consulting a at folio, “if you have been idle, 
your hundred «dollars has not. Here it is. Your 
check on this bank to-day is good-for seven thou- 
sand eight hundred and seventy-five dollars. You 
have only to get some one to prove your identity, 
and we will pay it over.” 

But though the lesson is a good one, the story is 
more than o to doubt. For it would take one 
hundred dollars nearly forty-six years to become 
seventy-eight hundred dollars at ten per cent. com- 
pound interest; and no savings institution does or 
can or ever did pay so high a rate for a long term 
of years. And even that would have required that 
the deposit should have been made in 1847, before 
gold was discovered in California. 


| 





YELLOW-DOG MONEY. 


| A corresp tof the B Transcript, writ- 
| ing of the evils of irresponsible banks and “wild- 
| cat currency,” such as the people of the United 
| States endured prior to the adoption of the present 
| national bank system, tells the following story: 
| Atone time the Mississippi Valley was flooded 
| with bills on which was stamped the figure of a 
| big hound, and which were universally known as 

“yellow-dog money.” The captain of a steamer 
| was trying to work off some of the stuff in exchange 
| for wood. As he came to one wharf after another 
on his way up the river, he called out: 

“Take yaller-dog for wood?” 


a + 





oo the form varied. Nobody wanted “yaller- 
og. 

t last, however, the captain received an affirm- 
ative reply. He steamed up to the wharf at once, 
but just as the line was being cast off, he bethought 
himself to ask another question. 

| “How do you take it?” said he. 
“Cord for cord,” was the answer. 


For substance the answer was always the same, | 


heard of the paper you call The Bee ; but you have 


judge, and you will be remembered for it long after | J- H. Bunne 
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For the Companion. 


JUNGLE KINGDOMS. 
By Sir Edwin Arnold. 
InN THREE PARTS.— PART I. 
The War Between Man and Beast. 


We say to each other, with good reason, that 
‘*Man is lord of the creation.”’ If this be a boast, 
it is a true one, and the rest of the animated 
world, had they reason and speech, would, each 
in their separate tribes, wild or domesticated, 
perceive and allow it. Yet few of us realize by 
what small steps and chance advantages we came 
to planetary sovereignty. 

Do you reflect, as you take up this leaf of The 
Youth’s Companion between your finger and 
thumb, to do me the honor of reading about 
Indian wild beasts and serpents, that you have 
just exercised the one great physical act of our 
organism which made us “man,” and placed in 
the human hand the sceptre of our little star? 
‘The hand! All the secret of the advancement of 
the race lies in that opposable finger and thumb 
by which you have 
just turned this page. 

The arts, the scien- 
ces, the machinery 
and manufactures of 
ancient and modern 
times ; the subjugation 
of nature by ‘“‘Genus 
Homo,” and the sub- 
mission of the kindred 
but hopelessly out- 
stripped ‘‘peoples of 
the wing and hoof,” 
mainly depend, if 
Darwinism be true, 
on that fact that man 
alone can _ properly 
pinch. 

True it is that cer- 
tain of the anthropoid 
apes possess in some 
degree the same fac- 
ulty. But the index 
finger and the face of 
the thumb are not 
brought together in 
quite the same exact 
and instinctive way, 
as anybody may see 
who watches monkeys 
hunting each other for 
fleas. As often as not 
they will prefer to 
catch the object with their lips, and if they use 
the paw, they pinch with the second joint of the 
forefinger. 

The tree-climbing apes, ate/es in America, 
colobus in Africa, hylobates in Asia, are either 
thumbless or their toes partially cohere, so that 
their so-called hands and feet are mere grasping- 
hooks. These poor relations of man have spoiled 
their early chances by walking on their outside 
palms or knuckles, as the orang and chimpanzee 
do, or crooking them perpetually round. the 
branches of trees. 
always slept with its fists clenched. 

“Some ancient member of the great order of 
Primates,’’ writes Darwin, ‘‘owing to a change in 
his manner of procuring subsistence, or some 
alteration in surrounding conditions, modified his 
habitual style of progression, and thus was 
rendered bipedal.’’ In other words, our primeval 
ancestor one day stood erect, and stayed there; 
by that act rescuing the wonderful plan and 
mechanism of his hands from the ruinous toil of 
walking and climbing, and commencing the 
development of them in the direction of the crafts- 
man, the hunter and the artist. 

The relatively stupendous inventions of flint 
weapons, of the spear, and the bow followed, with 
that immensé@ achievement of fire, and man, with 
a lighted stick and a hand to carry it in place of 
a paw, became the veritable king of the earth. 
Speech and social combinations slowly ensuing 
upon these completed his coronation. 

Yet how different might have proved the out- 
come of natural selection! The peoples of the 
sea, particularly the amphibians, who command 
two elements, might well have won the prize. If 
the whales, which are mammals, had only banded 
together, who could have dared, against their 
will, to dwell on the sea-shore or to launch boats ? 

If the birds which, by transforming reptilian 
fins into wings, gained dominion of the sky, had 
learned to talk, and perhaps to turn the double- 
spur which we see upon Palamedea cornuta into 
a sort of extra hand, what could have prevented 
the roc and dinornis, the moa, the ostrich and the 
condor from possessing the globe ? 

Man has prevailed, thanks largely to that 
marvellous hand which Sir Charles Bell has 
called “all instruments in one,”’ and the planet 
has become his real estate; but not without 
dispute and rebellion, even yet. 

The victory is won, but the battle of nature still 
sullenly goes on in certain quarters of the globe 








to an extent not easily realized by those who 
dweil in the populous states of the American 
Republic. Here, indeed, you have almost too 
severely pushed to its issues the triumph of man. 
You have well nigh exterminated not only the 
rivals, but the wild neighbors and companions of 
| our earthly existence. That grand creature, the 
| buffalo, is gone from the vast plains of your 
| West, more to be regretted than the red man, 
| who is apparently on the road to disappear with 
| it; and to anybody accustomed to other countries, 
with their teeming life of forest and field, it is sad 
' to see how empty the American landscape has 
| become of furred and feathered beings. 
| Ina journey taken lately through nine thousand 
miles of midland states, I did not notice from the 
| windows of the train more than a score or two 
|of wild birds; and although no doubt it was 
| winter-time, and the migrants were away, it was 
| too painfully plain that wood and meadow in 
America have become nearly depopulated. ‘In 
England one would observe more wild life in one 
| day’s journey than here in a month’s travelling. 





In India, as in many parts of Africa, animal 
life swarms. The reasons are different, but the 
result, in the enriching of the interest and variety 
of nature, is the same, and lends an extraordinary 


| enhancement to every retired landscape. 
Mr. Hornaday’s ‘‘Mias’’ 


There are hundreds of miles of railway journey- 
ing in India where you may watch from your car 
the monkey-people, dwelling in safety and 
pleasure by the side of the track. All along the 
line, for instance, in Guzerat and parts of the 
Northwest the ‘‘four-handed folk’’ sit in the 
wayside trees or trot about the millet-fields, or 
gather in sententious groups near the well, 
amusing, harmless, respected. 

Herds of the graceful black antelope gallop 
over the yellow plains within view, stopping still 
now and then in their lightsome procession, to 
gaze with little show of fear on the passing express. 

Throughout Rajpootana there will be seen, 
almost in every patch or garden, bevies of the 
lovely wild pea-fowl, the male bird shining like a 
jewelled Rajah in his panoply of purple, gold and 
green, and the pea-hens pacing meekly along 
with their splendid lord. The thickets are full 
of pretty gem-necked doves and bright-winged 
birds, and with no enemies except the kites and 
hawks forever wheeling in the sky; a whole 
separate world of innocent beauty and happiness 
goes on, in fact, at the side of the prolific 
humanity everywhere visible. 

Even in the crowded cities of India, among 
their thickest and busiest bustle, the jungle 
creatures make part of the population. You will 
see the monkeys sitting observantly on the ridge- 
tiles of the shops, up and down the door-posts of 
which the lively, striped palm-squirrels scour. 
From end to end of the street clouds of green 





parroquets fly backward and forward, screaming 
loudly, and on the trees by the temple hundreds 
of “flying forces’’—the large bat called Pteropus 
Edwardsi—hang by their feet and hooked wings, 
like large black fruit. 

But these are the friendly creatures of wood 
and wild, which the peculiar customs of the 
Hindoos have rendered safe and fearless. A 
Hindoo does not kill for food or for sport, and as 





the amicable animal world has found this out, 


you witness in most parts of Hindostan the 
charming spectacle of peace firmly established 
between man and the lower creation. Birds, 
beasts and fishes are secure from slaughter, and 
after their invariable fashion repay this with a 
glad attachment to man, who is as a god to them. 

In many a city or village you may see seed- 
boxes set up for the birds, and citizens going 
daily forth to feed the monkeys. But for the 
most part the Hindoo just lets things alone, and 
lives side by side with the birds and beasts, 
having a particular reverence for some among 
them, such as the peacock, the Hanuman 
monkey, and in certain places the snake. 

Only where the Mussulman and the European 
come is this ‘‘peace of God’’ broken. The 
Mohammedan has little regard for animals, and 
the English sahib is usually an eager sportsman ; 
so that bitter are the feelings often engendered 
in a native village when the young officer or the 
soldier-recruit, out of ignorance of the Hindoo’s 
reverence for them rather than a bad heart, kills 
the sacred peacock or the local monkeys. 





| 





Sometimes mischievous little Mus- 
lim boys will go along a row of shops 
in an Indian city with a cage of small 
birds, offering them at an easy price 
to the Hindoo ‘‘Setts,”’ as they sit 
among their rice and grain, and in 
case of refusal, wringing the necks 
of the small prisoners. I have often 
seen a tradesman, who would not 
lose a cowrie-shell if he could help it, 
give a whole handful of pice to buy 
the birds and set them all free. 

This brings me to my subject, the 
war still waged between man and 
the wild beasts in India. Partly in 
consequence of the abstinence from 
flesh-food which Buddhism has taught to Brah- 
minism ; partly because of the natural and physical 
features of the Indian Peninsula, and partly from 
the fact that to carry firearms without a license is 
forbidden by government, the number of wild 
animals is always very large there. 

In the United States, if a farmer or pioneer 
loses his life by a grizzly bear, a catamount or a 
rattlesnake, all the newspapers would be full of 
it. But listen to the death-roll of one year in 
India, due to this same unfinished war between 
man and his carnivorous competitors! 

The official returns of the deaths due to wild 
beasts among the inhabitants of India show that 
in 1891 the total of natives, men, women and 
children, who perished from fere nature, includ- 
ing venomous snakes, amounted to twenty-three 
thousand, eight hundred and seventy-two! 

Here is a whole army of mankind destroyed by 
what we must call ‘“‘the enemy,’ and albeit the 
conflict can have but one end, and these unrecon- 
ciled and irreconcilable foes of our race must 
finally disappear, still it arrests the imagination 
most forcibly to find what a costly warfare yet 
goes on between civilization and the jungle 
kingdoms. Nor let it be supposed that the year 
1890, or 1891, was exceptional. 

That tremendous destruction of twenty-three 
or twenty-four thousand lives is about the average 
of late years for all India, and has increased 
rather than diminished during the bygone ten or 
fifteen years. For comparison on this point I 
will take the official reports for the year 1877-78, 
which give us twenty thousand, two hundred 
and fifty-six human lives destroyed by wild 
beasts and serpents during those twelve months. 

Allowing for deaths which never come to 
official knowledge, for especially bad years when 
tigers and wolves and the like lose their natural 
food and prey more boldly than usual upon man, 
and for ‘other reasons which make these returns 
always understatements, we may roughly con- 
elude that two millions and a half.of India’s 
people have perished by the teeth and claws 
and fangs of the warriors of the jungle in the 
last century. 





If tigers and leopards and serpents wrote 








history, with such figures as these before them, 
we could hardly expect the savage chroniclers to 
allow that the war was as good as concluded 
between man and his forest rivals for the lordship 
of the earth. 

Of course the issue is not doubtful. These 
astonishing records of slaughter are but the 
dropping fire of a finished conflict. The great 
carnivora are everywhere doomed to extinction, 
and must pass at last from the catalogue of 
nature, unless they can change their habits and 
become herbivorous. But if to these returns of 
loss of human life in India we could add the 
death-roll of the scores of thousands of African, 
of Asiatic, of South American natives, who year 
after year meet their doom in rencontre with the 
denizens of the wilderness and the wood, the fact 
that these jungle kingdoms exist, and do seriously 
dispute the sovereignty of the earth with its real 
lords, would be still more emphatically brought 
home to the minds of my readers. 

There are islands of the sea, as is well under- 
stood, so entirely occupied by oceanic birds that 
man is unknown there, and the boobies and 
penguins do not even move at his approach; and 
there are many tracts in India which belong so 
exclusively to wild elephants, leopards, wild 
boars, and jungle creatures generally, that most 
of the beast-people have never even set eyes upon 
a man or woman. 

I have known in India villages to be seized and 
occupied by tigers, and a post-road was more 
than once so grimly guarded and patrolled by a 
couple of hungry man-eaters that nobody dared 
to pass that way for a week or two. 

In the next portion of this article I will analyze 
these strange and terrible death returns, and try 
to explain, from a close and considerable bygone 
acquaintance with Indian wild creatures, how it 
is that all these human victims perish. 
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For the Companion. 


THE STATE OF COLUMBIA. 
[From Notes by Dr. John Lambert. ] 
In Four CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER III. 
A Solemn Scene Interrupted. 


When the court reassembled on Monday after- 
noon the prisoner, Stump Baker, was found 
reclining uneasily under an apple-tree in Deacon 
Jones’s orchard. He was fastened to the tree by 
means of a trace-chain secured to his collar, and 
was panting, with tongue thrust out. 

Stump looked around suspiciously as the court 
began to assemble, and growled threateningly as 
Sheriff Morey approached. Tom had delegated 
to Uri Baker the duty of chaining the prisoner 
up. 

*“sPoor Stump! Good dog—there, there!” said 
Uri, patting the old dog on the head. Stump 
wagged his tail a little and became quiet. 

Judge Burpee took his seat on the bench, which 
was a three-legged milking-stool from his father’s 
barn. 

‘The testimony of the prisoner will be taken in 
his own behalf,”’ said he. 

“IT object, your honor!” cried Dan Baker 
«The court has already ruled that the laws and 
usages of the State of Maine have no authority 
here, and it’s only a Maine law which requires 
that the accused person’s testimony shall be 
taken.” 

“Evidently,” said the attorney-general, ‘‘the 
prisoner’s counsel fears that the prisoner will 
incriminate himself.” 

“TI object to such an inference. It is a hideous 
attempt to prejudice the jury,”’ replied Dan. 
“The prisoner does not wish to testify.” 

“Yes! yes! make him testify!” shouted several 
of the jurors. 

Here Stump became excited again, and pulled 
away as far as the chain would let him. 

“The prisoner will now take the stand,”’ said 
the judge. 

Stump’s chain was detached from the apple- 
tree and he was conducted by Uri, followed at a 
safe distance by Sheriff Tom Morey, to the 
witness-stand, which was a large round stone 
near John Burpee’s milking-stool. The prisoner 
began to wind round and round, crouching down 
to the ground abjectly, as if he feared he should 
be forced to do something that he disliked. He 
was made to sit down at the stone, however, 
shaking nervously as he did so. 

“This is a gross attempt to put my client in a 
bad light,’’ protested Dan. 

‘Silence, sir,’’ said Judge Burpee. ‘You have 
spoken in contempt of this court. I fine you one 
thousand dollars.” 

“Take it,” cried Dan, borrowing one of Uri’s 
one-thousand-dollar bills‘ and handing it to the 
sheriff. 

“May it please your honor,’”’ said Dan then, 
affecting profound respect, ‘‘my client has con- 
scientious scruples against taking the oath.”’ 

“Evidently a Quaker,’ said Attorney-General 
Norcross. ‘You can see him quake now!"’ 

“No laughter in the court!’ shouted John 
Burpee. 

“IT was only alluding to the hangdog conduct 
of the prisoner,” said the attorney-general. It 
was to the credit of the audience that no one 
laughed at this remark. 

“Prisoner at the bar, you will now testify,’’ 
said the judge; but Stump remained obstinately 
silent. 
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“This silence means that my client has full | 
faith in the wisdom and justice of the court,” | 
said Dan Baker. | 

“T should call it rather his dogged obstinacy,” | 
said the attorney-general. A little laughter was 
suppressed by the judge, who then said, ‘Ihe 
prisoner may leave the stand.” 

After Stump had been conducted back to the 
apple-tree and once more securely chained, the 
witnesses for the defence were called. Of course 
there was none save Uri. His cross-examination 
was regarded as damaging to the prisoner’s case, 
for notwithstanding all his attempts to dodge, he | 
was unable to deny that Stump had seized Otis | 
by the trousers. 

Then came the pleas. They were deemed very 
able indeed. Attorney-General Norcross, among 
other things, said, ‘“Your honor, the crime of the 
accused is a felonious attack on the institutions 
of the free, sovereign and beneficent State of 
Columbia. The right of the officers of the law to | 
collect, by force if necessary, whatever taxes had 
been assessed, lies at the very bottom of free and 
voluntary governmental institutions. Taxation 
is the highest function of the state and the palla- 
dium of its liberties.” 

Dan Baker replied with an equally able address. 
“I defy the prosecution,’’ he said, ‘‘to prove that | 
it is possible for any one to ‘levy 
war’ with his teeth alone, and it is 
utterly ridiculous to charge that a 
single individual could be guilty 
of a ‘conspiracy.’ Only two or 
more persons can ‘conspire’ against 
any one or anything.”’ 

“T suppose you are quoting from 
the laws of the State of Maine 
again,” said the attorney-general. 
“How many times must you be 
told that —”’ 

“T am not quoting from the laws 
of Maine,” said Dan, triumphantly. 
“IT am quoting from Webster's 
Dictionary !"’ 

“IT appeal to the court,” cried 
Attorney-General Norcross, in an 
astonished voice. ‘‘Has Webster's 
or any other dictionary any bind- 
ing force in the State of Columbia ?”’ 

‘None whatever,”’ said the court, 
promptly. 

“My third point,” said Dan, 
‘jg that my client should not be 
arraigned at all. He is a minor, 
of the tender age of ten years. And 
moreover, he is entitled to mercy 
because of his overpowering mis- 
fortune in the loss of his tail. This 
must have affected his mind. 
Were it possible for the honorable 
and intelligent jury to hold him 
guilty, I should move for a com- 
mission to show the prisoner’s in- 
sanity.” 

Notwithstanding, when the court had delivered 
a charge which was straight against the prisoner, 
the jury returned a unanimous verdict of ‘‘guilty”’ 
without rising from the grass. 

Amid breathless silence, Judge Burpee spoke 
in a very solemn voice : 

“Prisoner at the bar, you have been found 
guilty of the heinous offence of treason, after an 
impartial trial, in which you have been most ably 
defended. Your sentence is that, as a convicted 
traitor, you be taken on the Saturday afternoon 
next following, to the lone pine-tree on the farther | 
slope of Pancake Mountain, and there hanged by 
the neck until you are dead—dead—dead.”’ 

Stump betrayed no emotion whatever, and 
even wagged his tail in a relieved and cheerful 
manner, as he was being led away by Uri. 
Uri himself hardly knew whether to take the 
matter seriously or not. 

Though the ‘traitor’? was under sentence of 
death he was not to be hanged till Saturday, 
which seemed to the citizens so far away that on 
‘Tuesday they calmly went about on their usual 
private and state affairs. After school, when 
Dan Baker, the Morey boys and two or three 
others of Dan’s party happened to be together, | 
Tom Morey remarked: 

“You aint going to be elected collector, Dan. 
The other boys are all going in for Otis, since 
Stump is guilty.” 

Dan looked very pensive for a few moments. 

“Look here,”’ he said, presently, ‘show can Otis | 
be collector ? 
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By this time the weather was warm enough to| The dog’s legs and sides were very muddy. 
go in swimming, and the boys, after the meeting, | He looked as if he had been hanging back all the 
all adjourned to the swimming-hole below the | way. Sheriff Tom’s trousers were plentifully 
grist-mill. As they were dressing again John | spattered with mud, and he was sweaty and even 


| Burpee said to Dan Baker: } 


‘What do you think we ought to get up for the | 
state now, Dan ?”’ 

Dan, who had just been playfully turning | 
somersaults over an old gate in the water with | 
John, turned suddenly very glum. 

“H’m!” he grunted; “I aint going to be in the | 
state any more!” 

“Oho!” said John. ‘You aren’t going to play | 
any more! Just because you couldn't get elected 
to an office! Well, before I’d be such a sorehead 
as that!” 

*“‘Sorehead!’’ said Dan, and meditated a few 


moments on a new idea. ‘“‘What would any | 


state be without soreheads? Aren’t they the ones 
that are always trying to get changes and 
improvements? I'll 
Columbia what soreheads can do 

He spoke with a dark and threatening air 
which fully indicated that he designed to play the 
part of a gloomy radical. 

‘“‘What are you going to do?’’ asked John, in 
relief that Dan was not about to abandon but to 
reform the state. 


” 


“ Reprieve! 


“*My policy will be revealed in due time,” said 
Dan. ‘There’s too much oppression in this state. 
Look at the way taxes are levied. Arbitrary 
taxation is tyranny, sir, tyranny!” 

“All right, all right—good!"’ cried John, in 
high glee. 

‘‘More than that, it’s a monstrous hindrance to 
legitimate business,’”’ said Dan. ‘*Who’s going 
to invest capital in Columbia after seeing how 
Uri is treated—his fair profits taken away in 
taxes? Resistance to such tyranny is the last 
resort of free men.” 

“Oh, you’re going to get up a rebellion, eh?” 
cried John. ‘‘Won’t us authorities have fun 
stamping it out in be-lud!”’ 

‘Never mind!” said Dan, with the deadly air 
of a conspirator, and having dressed himself 
walked away. 

Now this conversation, the first mutterings of 
the storm that racked the State of Columbia to its 
foundations, arose partly from Uri’s having 
already established a great business. By this he 
ultimately almost monopolized the Columbian 


redder in the face than usual. 

Tying the dog to the foot of the tree, the sheriff 
called to Billy Norcross, who stood near: 

‘*Have you the rope, Mr. Norcross ?”’ 

“It's here all right, Mr. Sheriff.” 

Billy produced from a basket a rope about 
thirty feet long and nearly an inch thick. A 


Dewey girls, who had been invited up by Otis, 
turned pale and started down the bill. Otis 
himself winked violentiy. The girls stopped and 
turned back when they had gone a few rods. 
Henry Bolton ran as far as the bushes on the 
slope of the hill, and Roger Wilcox, the village 
idiot, began to cry. Uri Baker had not come up. 

Tom Morey took the rope and ostentatiously 


show the authorities of | made a noose in one end of it. 


“Have you the black cap all right, Mr. 
Norcross ?"’ he asked again. 

*‘All here, Mr. Sheriff.” 

A singular black cloth object next came out of 
the basket. 
Stump. The dog growled and then seemed to 


reflect that he was muzzled and helpless. Then 





Reprieve !” 


he turned and began to run around the tree. In 
a moment he had so completely wound himself 
up that Tom had no difficulty in seizing him, 
preparatory to forcing the black cap over his 
head. 

“Now then!” shouted the sheriff. ‘Mr. 
Norcross, will you shin up to that branch with 
the other end of this rope ?”’ 

Billy had begun to climb the tree when a great 


clatter of hoofs and cracking of branches was | 


heard in the cart-path which, half-overgrown 


| came out into the opening in which the lone pine- 
tree stood. 

Suddenly Lawyer Baker's three-year-old sorrel 
colt burst out of the bush into the open space, 
with little Uri on his back. 
and rosy face was redder than ever with excite- 
ment and exertion. 

**Reprieve! reprieve!’’ he shouted. ‘A reprieve 
| from the governor!” 
| This was very exciting indeed. The boys had 
almost forgotten that they had any governor, 





The sheriff took it and approached | 


| with bushes, led around the base of the hill, and | 


The boy’s round | 





knocking down the older Dewey girl. Then he 
started toward the other edge of the woods. 
| The crowd, looking in his direction, saw that 
he was in hot pursuit of a round, reddish-brown 
animal which was making clumsily, but quite 
| swiftly, across the grass, twenty rods away. 
“It's a woodchuck !"" screamed Uri. 
All dogs are specialists. Stump's specialty 
was woodchucks. Nothing could hold him when 
| he caught sight of one. With his great leather 
| muzzle on, and the trace-chain dragging behind, 


| shudder ran through the crowd, and the two he still made excellent time. 


Some of the boys were laughing at the ridiculous 
figure which the dog made with all his impedi- 
| ments, while the others were much excited. For 
|@ moment they forgot that he was a convicted 
| traitor. Their shouts filled the air. 

“Go it, Stump!”’ “Catch him, old boy!"’ “Stig 

him! Steboy!”’ 
The dog had a somewhat longer distance to run 
| to overtake the woodchuck than the creature 
had to reach his hole, and besides, Stump was 
hampered sadly in his movements by the chain. 
If he could have overtaken the woodchuck he 
would have been prevented by his muzzle from 
hurting him, but the dog did not stop to consider 
that. The sheriff forgot his office, and shouted, 

“Catch him, Stump! Stig him! stig him!” 

With the square muzzle project- 
ing straight forward into the air, 
and the chain flopping over his back 
and about his legs, the prisoner 
charged through the grass. Just at 
the moment when he was about to 
overtake it, the woodchuck uttered 
a sharp, descending whistle and 
plunged into its hole. Stump trip- 
ped over his chain, turned a somer- 
sault into the bushes beyond, and 
disappeared from sight. 

“These proceedings are awfully 
out of order,”’ John Burpee now 
exclaimed. “Uri, ride your colt 
over there quick and call the dog 
back.”” 

He helped Uri to mount, and the 
boy galloped across the opening. 

“Here, Stump! Here, Stump!” 
Uri called loudly and repeatedly, 
but in vain. 

Stump might have concealed him- 
self in the bushes, deciding that the 
opportunity was a good one in 
which to escape the hated tyranny 
of the State of Columbia, or with 
the same motive he might have 
sneaked off into the thickest woods. 

At any rate he had disappeared ; 
and the great treason trial and 
execution were over. As a matter 
of fact, the case of the State of 
Columbia against Stump Baker 
was never again taken up. 

The officers of the court and the 
spectators solemnly straggled off toward the 
village, Uri Baker leading the way on his sorrel 
colt through the bushy cart-path, and now and 
| then vainly calling to right and left: 

‘Here, Stump! Here, Stump! here! here!’’ 
J. E. CHAMBERLIN. 


(To be continued.) 
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HUMOROUS COBBLERS. 


The author of a history of cobblers and shoe- 
| makers in France tells some curious ani amusing 
stories that were popular with them in the Middle 
| Ages. One sets forth how the notes of the musical 
| scale were invented by an Italian cobbler. 

| A young lady took a shoe which needed mend- 
ing toa cobbler, and said, ‘‘Fa mi la re sol la,” 
| in Italian,—‘‘Mend my shoes.” 

| The cobbler replied, ‘Vo da re sol la re,’""—*“1 
| will mend them,’°"—and a few more ingeniously 
| composed sentences complete the scale and the 
| conversation. 


currency, and would have quite done so but| for Seth Crosby had relapsed into his normal! Another story tells of a long discussion as to 


for the constitutional clause which authorized 
Collector Dewey to levy taxes at his discretion, 
and so get the currency back into the state 
treasury. But before the conflict between busi- 
ness and state interests caused the upspringing of 
a great armed treason, Stump Baker was led to 
execution. 

A drizzling rain was falling on that Saturday 


| quietude. 
| tree. Uri was unable to stop the colt at the tree, 
| and dashed by, holding a bit of paper in his right 
| hand. 

| The crowd scattered in every direction to escape 


| the hoofs of the excited young horse. Uri made 


| a little circuit and then rode back, the colt panting | 


| and fretting while he jumped off and handed the 


He was only elected for one term. | afternoon, but in spite of it all the boys in the | reprieve to Tom Morey. 
His time is out. It was extended only till after | ‘‘state,”’ and several mere citizens of Maine, were | 


Tom frankly avowed that he could not read it. 


Billy Norcross slid down from the | 


what is the essence, the nature, the principle and 
the essential ingredient of a shoe. Finally a 
philosopher solves the problem by saying that 
the true nature and essence of the shoe is the heel, 
for without a heel a shoe would be a slipper, and 
no one can contradict this luminous statement. 
Some one asserts that he can make fifty pairs 
of shoes in half an hour. None of his brother 
| shoemakers can guess how this is done unless he 
| sets a hundred shoemakers to work. Then the 


the trial. Of course there ought to be a special | gathered about the big pine behind Pancake Hill He handed it to Billy Norcross, who declared | inventor explains his method; it is to cut off the 


meeting now to elect a treasurer.” 

“Certainly there ought,”’ said Tom. He really | 
had no ideas on the subject, but he felt in duty | 
bound to echo Dan. 

“T guess we’re a quorum of the state,’ Dan 
wenton. ‘I’m going to call a special election for 
collector, and hold it right here !’’ 

This audacious and revolutionary proceeding 
pleased the other boys who were present very 
much. Dan actually went through the form of 
an election, and had himself unanimously chosen 
—by his own “‘crowd’’—to the collectorship. 

But there was trouble when the other boys 
heard of it. Next afternoon, Wednesday, John 
Burpee called a special meeting at the state-house, 
and the interest was so great that the Morey boys 
and even Dan himself came to take part in it. 

Dan found that his unwarranted proceeding 
had put him out of the race for the collectorship. 
Otis was triumphantly reélected treasurer. 





at the hour appointed for Stump’s hanging. 

There had been a good deal of question whether 
the execution was really going to take place. 

“Squire Baker aint going to let us execute any 
dog of Ais,’’ said Tom Morey. 

“Squire Baker,” said John Burpee, “has a 
great deal of respect for the law.’’ That was all 
the response that he made during the week to 
several others who made the same suggestion. 

It was observed that Dan Baker took the whole 
matter very coolly, though Uri was evidently 
much worried. 

At any rate, Sheriff Tom Morey arrived at the 
pine-tree at two o'clock on Saturday afternoon, 
dragging, by the same trace-chain which had held 
him on the Monday before, poor old Stump, 
whose jaws were completely enveloped in a large 
leather muzzle. It is certain that Tom would 
not have ventured to bring the dog in if this old 
muzzle had not been applied. 


| that it was in Lawyer Baker’s handwriting, and 


| that consequently he could not read it either, | 


though the signature was undoubtedly Seth 
Crosby’s; that was plain enough. 

“I should like to know,’’ said Biily Norcross, 
| “why grown people can’t write as plain as boys 
can. 1 suppose Governor Crosby employed a 
lawyer to get up this state document!”’ 

Tom Morey had unfastened the tree end of the 
prisoner’s chain preparatory to the last act of the 
tragedy, and was standing with the chain held 
loosely in his left hand and the black cap in the 
other. Just at this moment the dog pricked up 
his ears and set his stump tail erect. 

“Look at that dog!’ whispered one of the 
Dewey girls; ‘the actually knows what they're 
trying to read!’’ 

But the next instant Stump broke violently 
away, carrying the trace-chain with him, plunging 
straight past the governor’s messenger and almost 





| tops of fifty pairs of boots. 

A number of shoemakers argue the question, 
| Whith one of them is the most meekly submissive 
| to his wife? To the one who is least so the host 
| offers to give the best pair of boots in his shop. 
| If any one claims the boots and fails to prove his 
claim, he must pay double price for them. 

The boots are claimed by a man who declares 
that he is not afraid of his wife. The man who 
offered the prize is somewhat taken aback by the 
man’s confident manner, but he determines not to 
let his boots go without an attempt to save them. 
“The boots are stiff, | think,’’ he said, “‘take this 
grease with you to soften them; but put it inside 
your waistcoat, so that my wife may not see it.”’ 

“Oh, no,”’ was the reply, and the grease was 
hastily pushed away. ‘‘No, my wife would be 
angry if I should grease my waistcoat.’’ 

Then the others promptly decided that he must 
pay double price for the boots. 
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METALLIC SOLUTIONS AND METALS. 
Dissolve some sugar of lead in a cup of water. 
this stand a small strip of zinc. 
After five minutes see what has happened. 


In 


Neither he nor we are wholly responsible for 
the results that follow our acts and words. Our 
only care should be, prompted by motives, as in 
the case above noted, that they are true to the 
best we know. 


* 
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ENGLISH PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


A correspondent of the Boston Herald, in an 
article on English prisons, gives much interesting 
information regarding the life of convicts behind 
English prison bars. A comparison of the rules 
ofan American prison with those of an English 








Try sheet-iron or iron wire instead of zinc. 


In the same way try copperas solution with strips of 


zinc, iron, tin, lead, copper. What differences? 
Why ? 

Try also solution of blue or white vitriol with same 
metals, putting them all in at once. 








For the Companion. 
CRADLE SONG. 


I’ve made a nest for dearie, 


Nic " od ; 
With golden strands by elfins spun 
way sp oe t oes, bre oes 
. n enou ‘or on 
*Pwill hold ore, “twill hold no more! 
dreams, 


a-far 
To wink and blink at dearie. 


I’ve made a nest for bonnie, 
A silken nest for bonnie— 
Ho-hum, ho-hum; 

I’ve epriakied it with rich perfume, 

With spices rare I’ve twined it, 

And o’er it hung a sleep-god’s plume 

That slumber sprites might find it; 
Within a shadow deep it swings, 


While soft winds pipe a lullaby, 
And tiny gnomes with dusky wings 
A-near it playing, dance an 


y— 
Wee fairies come, so bright the night, 
To leap and creep o’er bonnie. 


I’ve made a nest for laddie, 


02 
is done, 
a precious store! 
enough for one, 
no more, ’twill hold no more! 
So, little snowbird, seek thy nest 

Where fancy’s forms may charm thee. 
Its soft embrace wil! bring thee rest, 

And nothing there shall harm thee, 
While eis in the skies their eyes 

ncline toward thine, my laddie! 


JEAN LA RUE BURNETT. 


- —- a 


For the Companion. 
° 


A FAREWELL TO YESTERDAY. 


Where is the road to Yesterday ? 
O teil in — or = 
For I could trace my kward way 
To that enchanting clime. 
Life was so fresh and good and true, 
And friends so kind and fair. 
Wh should a day so bright and new 
All fade away in air? 
Who knows the road to Yesterday? 
Is every seeker blind? 
Sax, does it cast no single ray 
‘© pilot those behind ? 
O there’s a road that leads our feet 
To hours more glad and bright ;— 
A road so short, a oy complete, 
A journey of a night! 
Come, bid farewell to Yesterday! 
For in To-morrow’s face 
The happiest days now flown away 
Shine with a sweeter grace. 
C. H. CRANDALL. 


——__<~@+ —--——_ 


For the Companion. 


WENT BAREFOOT. 


Nearly twenty years ago a poor minister in a 
village parish tried to persuade a family of the 
neighborhood, so vagrant in their habits that they 
almost deserved to be called a family of tramps, 
to settle down, live decently, and attend church. 

‘*At least,’’ he said to the mother, “let the boys 
come to our Sunday school.’’ 

“They have no clothes fit to wear,”’ she said. 

I will find clothes for them,’’ he answered. 

The clothes were provided with much difficulty 
and self-denial by the clergyman. 

“They sha’n’t go barefoot,’’ said the mother. 
“T won’t have my boys laughed at.’ 

The shoes could not be bought. The minister’s 
pockets were empty. He thought a moment. 

‘(My own boys will go barefoot,’ he said; 
“then yours will not be laughed at.’ 

‘What do you say, Jack, ‘om?’ he said, a 
few hours later at the supper-table. ‘Will you 
go barefoot to bring these lads to school ?”’ 

Jack and Tom, with somewhat wry faces, 
laughed, and finally consented. 

The other boys went to Sunday school for a 
few months, and then the entire family disap- 
peared, and soon passed out of the minister’s 
mind. 

Last summer the good pastor, now almost an 
old man, preached in a remote country village, 
and after service was over, was greeted by a 
young man, the pastor of a small church near by. 
He was one of the vagabond boys. 

“All that I am I owe to that kindly thought of 
yours about the shoes,” he said. ‘It was the 
first act of self-sacrificing kindness that ever 
had come into my wretched life. It turned me 
to a new path of thought and action, and the 
good influence of the Sunday school did the rest. 
Your boys probably thought it was a little thing 
to go barefoot for a few Sundays. But it saved a 
human soul.’’ 

The fingers of the telegraph operator often send 
out words which seem to him unimportant and 
commonplace. Yet he deals with a force that 
could rend the earth in pieces, and his messages 


prison shows that the American prisoner has 
many more comforts and liberties. A man in an 
| English prison is almost as dead to the outer 
| world as he would be in his tomb. Nothing in the 
way of food or reading matter can be sent in to 
him by his friends. He is never permitted to see 
a newspaper or a magazine. He can write and 
receive letters only at long intervals, and from 
the time he enters the prison until he leaves it he 
is not permitted to speak unless he is addressed 
by a prison officer. 


A prisoner sentenced for a term of three years 
or less may see a visitor once in three months in 
the presence of a prison officer, and he may write 
one letter. To men whose terms are longer, such 
a iny ny are granted less frequently. 

For the first month the prisoner’s bed consists 
of nothing but a broad board like a table-top, 
three or four inches above the floor of the cell. 
He has no mattress, and the bedclothing consists 
of a rug, a blanket, a pillow and two coarse sheets. 
At the end of a month, if he has earned a sufficient 
number of good-conduct marks, he has a mattress 
three nights a week. Later he has a mattress five 
nights a week, and at a still later stage, if his con- 
duct has been unexceptionable, he may have a 
mattress every night. 

He has also in his cell a bucket, a water-can, a 
tin wash-bowl, a towel, a soap-dish, a salt-cellar, a 


.| wooden spoon and a tin plate. He never has a 


knife or a fork, and he has nothing to eat requiring 
the use of these implements. 

He must get up at six o’clock, and his breakfast 
is brought to him at half-past seven. He eats 
every meal in his cell. In the first stage of his 
imprisonment he has only bread and water for 
breakfast, and for dinner a pint and a half of 
“stirabout,” a gruel-like mixture of oatmeal and 
Indian meal. 

In the fourth and best stage of his imprisonment 
he has a pint of porridge with his bread for break- 
fast, and a better dinner, but even the fourth-stage 
bill of fare is never changed throughout the. year. 
There are no holiday dinners, nor an extra dish 
on Sundays, as in some of our American prisons. 

Not all the prisons have workshops attached to 
| them, and where there is no workshop, a man who 
| has a labor sentence must go on a imill for 
two hours and a half in the morning, and for two 
hours and three-quarters in the afternoon. 

In some prisons there is a worse kind of labor 
than even the treadmill. It consists of turning 
a heavily weighted crank, which serves no pur- 
pose whatever except to record the number of its 
own revolutions. day’s labor consists of from 
eight to ten thousand revolutions. In other prisons 
the prisoners are set to pumping water. As this 
serves some purpose, it is not eo depressing as the 
crank movement. 

The entire system of discipline in English 
prisons is military in its rigidity, and it is never 
relaxed. There are no “demonstrations” of dis- 
content, of delight, or of contempt on the part of 
the prisoners; pandemonium is never reproduced, 
as it is in prisons in some of the states; the hooting 
and whistling, the yelling and “cat-calling” in 
which American prisoners sometimes indulge are 
never even remotely imitated in an English prison. 

The English convict is not by nature more re- 
spectful or orderly than the American convict, but 
he knows that disobedience will be immediately 
punished; he knows that the statutes of Parlia- 
ment have framed the conditions under which he 
is to serve out his sentence, and that the power 
and the system of the prison are such that he must 
obey the rules or suffer the consequences. 

Escapes from English prisons are so rare that 
they assume the character of marvels. 
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SAVED BY HIS WIFE. 


One of the most touching stories in the history 
| of those French prisons from which so many 
political offenders have been sent to the guillotine 
is that of Count Lavallette and his heroic wife. 
The count was imprisoned in 1815 in a Paris prison 
—one of the many victims of a reaction in political 
feeling. He was condemned to the guillotine. 
Every effort was made by his wife and friends to 
obtain his pardon, but in vain. When he had but 
forty-eight hours to live his wife came to him and 
explained a plan for his escape. He protested 
against it, but she was firm, declaring, when he 
spoke of the risk to herself, that she should surely 
die if he perished by the guillotine. 


At five o’clock on the day before he was to be 
executed, the countess came to his cell, accom- 
poet by their little daughter Josephine and by a 

riend, Madame Dutoit. She wore a long cloak and 
brought with her a black skirt. She said to her 
husband: 

“Everything isready. These things will disguise 
you perfectly. At seven o’clock you must take 

osephine’s arm and walk out. step Vag and 
cover your face with your handkerchief. Unfortu- 
nately I have not been in the habit of wearing a 
veil here, so I dared not bring you one lest it 
should excite suspicion. Be sure when you go 
through the doors, which are low, to bend your 
head so that your hat will not be disarranged. You 
will go a little way in my sedan chair, then you 
will be met by our friend, M. Baudus, with a 
carriage, and he will take you to a place of 
safety.” 

The next two hours were passed in great anxiety. 
The family had to make a pretence of eating 
dinner. Count Lavallette had to take leave of the 
friends who came to bid him farewell. It was 
decided that when the jailer came to the cell after 
the count, ny ey as the countess, had departed, 
the countess should remain behind a large piece of 
furniture so that the jailer could not see her dis- 
tinctly enough to see that she was not the count. 
Of course discovery must come soon, but a little 
time gained would probably save the count. 

Disguised in his wife’s clothes, and supported on 
one side by his daughter and on the other by 
Madame Dutoit, the count left the cell. He held his 
handkerchief to his face, and bent his head as if 

He had to pass a number of prison 
At one time he had to face five jailers in 
a brightly lighted room. He was shorter and of 
heavier build than his wife, and he had but slight 
hope of being allowed to pass. 
© suspicion was aroused, however, even when 
one of the jailers conducted him to the sedan chair, 
and he stepped in. A heavy step, the slipping of 
his hat to one side, a remark from the jailer which 
would have compelled him to speak, would have 
betrayed him, but nothing happened and he was 
borne swiftly away. 

At an appointed place the chair stopped. Count 
Lavallette got into a carriage which was waiting. 
In the coachman he recognized his friend, Count 





may carry joy or misery to thousands of hearts. 


Chassenon. In the carriage he put on another 





disguise. In this disguise he entered the house of 
a friend, who belonged to the political party whose 
leaders had condemned Lavallette, and who was 
able to hide him for two or three weeks unsus- 

There was great excitement over Lavallette’s 
escape, and the police made diligent search for 
him, but his friends were able to get him out of 
thecountry. He livedin Bohemia six years. Then 
he was pardoned by the king, and returned to 
France. 

The sad part of the story has to do with the 
heroic countess. hen she was discovered in her 
husband’s cell, she had to undergo a terrible ordeal 
of anger, imprecations, and cruel treatment from 
the jailers. She was ~~ in prison, and endured 
fearful hardships for six weeks. Then she was 
able to rejoin her husband. Her health, previously 
delicate, was injured yast recovery, and her reason 
was shattered, though she was never really insane. 


* 
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For the Companion. 


AUTUMN SONG. 


My life is but a leaf upon the tree— 
growth upon the stem that feedeth all. 
A touch of frost—and suddenly I fall, 
To follow where my sister-blossoms be. 
The selfsame sun, the shadow, and the rain, 
That b verdure to the bough, 
Shall strip the fading foliage as now, 
And leave the limb in nakedness again. 


My life is but a leaf upon the tree; 
The winds of birth and death upon it blow: 
But whence it came and whither it shall go 
Is mystery of mysteries to me. 
JOHN B. TABB. 


* - 
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KNEW TOO MUCH. 


“I dunno but there be some minds strong enough 
to stand learnin’ without goin’ all to pieces, but 
they are scurce, seems ef.” Jason Strout sat upon 
a woodpile near the gate over which his neighbor 
leaned lazily. Mrs. Strout stopped weeding her 
geraniums long enough to look up and inquire if 
Jason felt the strain on his mind any. He made 
no reply, but nodded to his neighbor, as much as 
to say that women couldn’t help saying such 
things, and it was a man’s duty, of course, to over- 
look it. 


“We boarded the school teacher one spring,” 
continued Jason, soberly. ‘He was a slim, peaked 
kind of a chap,—quite an eater, howsomever,—an’ 
he hed a meek kind of manner. Seemed ’s ef his 
bulk o’ learnin’ an’ weight of edication didn’t fit 
him no better than a saddle would acow. Seemed 
as ef he was always tryin’ to lighten the load by 
shiftin’ the surplus on to-me. Now a generous 


man — 

“Which is Jason Strout, and there he sets,” 
observed Mrs. Strout, slyly. 

Jason nodded again in patient condescension. 

“A generous man will stand consider’ble. At 
fust, I’ll allow, it was tol’ble interestin’. Some of 
the words was rather mystifyin’, but he didn’t 
mind ’em. He’d pack ’em in solid till I lost the 
sense, an’ thought he hed; but stars! he’d soar out 
of the mess like a sparrer outen a thicket. 

“He grew kind of tedious when he begun to 
describe the pro-cess of eatin’ so minute. I - 80 
T couldn’t take a swaller with any comfort, fur I’d 
find myself tracin’ its way through all them big 
words he’d named. 

“Then he hed one of them magnifyin’ things, 
an’ discovered there was a consider’ble nfimber of 
fish in the spring water. I wouldn’t believe it at 





fust, till I saw ’em divin’ this way an’ that. I used | 


to think it was the purest water in this deestrict, 
but I shut my eyes when I am obleeged to drink it 
now. 

“He started another hue an’ cry about the vine- 
7. Certain it did hev wiggles init. I hed Mary 

hrow out the whole jugful, but the next lot was 
just the same. 

“He fixed up a sort of labradory outen the shed- 
room, an’ then he analyzed things. I guess he 
found pretty much everything pizen. he flour 
was alive, the cream tartar hed alum in it, an’ so 
on, till there wa’n’t no ong md in eatin’. 

“Well, at last I told him I guessed he’d better 
go down to Captain Si’s an’ board a spell, an’ see 
what corruption he’d find them guilty of.” 

“Did he take offence, think?” asked the listener, 
who regarded a school teacher as a character 
gneve reproach, and one not to be dealt with 

gntiy. 

“I never heerd,” said Jason. “I hedn’t time to 
specilate. I were too busy forgittin’ what I’d 
larnt an’ coaxin’ up an appetite.” 


26> 
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HARD WORK REWARDED. 


In “The Making of a Newspaper,” Mr. W. J.C. 
Meighan tells a story out of his own experience to 
show the sort of work that the travelling corre- 
spondent is sometimes called todo. In September, 
1871, the fight against the Tweed ring in New York 
was at its hottest. 


Tilden was set upon carrying it against Tweed 
and his followers. One day the editor of the New 
York Herald handed to Mr. Meighan a list of 
leading Democrats residing in different parts of 
the state. “Get the views of every one of these 
men as to what action the convention should take 
regarding Tweed,” said Mr. Bennett; “the inter- 
views must be published before the convention 
meets.” 
’ The correspondent did not even go home for a 
gam. There was not a minute to spare. In 
alf an hour he was whirling out of the city over 
the Central Railroad. 

It rained nearly every day after he started. 
Much of his travelling had to be done on horse- 
back, or in ricRety wagons over rough roads. 
From the time he left New York until he hed 


The State Convention of the | 
Democratic party was to be held at Rochester, and 


After breakfast he procured a file of the Herald. 
As he turned the pages he became almust crazy. 
Not one of the papers contained a line of all the 
letters he had written! During his trip he had not 
received a word from the Herald office. He rushed 
down-stairs to the hotel office and examined the 
despatches on the counter. There was one for 
— He tore it open, and was almost ready to 

aint. 

Not a word about his letters, but only this: 
“Return at once to Rochester and join hands with 
Cole and Kelly.” 

He was heartbroken, but he obeyed orders. On 
the train he found Mr. Tilden, who gave him an 
insight into his plans for the campaign. That 
night—the night before the convention—there was 
a grand rush for the New York papers. Mr. 
Meighan noticed that the Tilden men had received 
huge piles of the Herald, and were all at work 
marking a certain column with a blue pencil. 

He seized a copy, and in the flash of an eye was 
“the happiest man in the United States.” There 
under a big display heading, were fifteen solid 
columns of his letters. 


+ 
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COLLOQUIAL. 


A writer in Demorest’s Magazine gives an amus- 
ing account of a visit to some Colorado mines. 
The guide, a youth of gaunt aspect and shambling 
gait, endeavored to enliven the way with conver- 
sation. “Whar d’ye come from, anyhow?” was 
his first question, which was satisfactorily an- 
swered. “Huh! Whodger doin’ up yere?” The 
doctor explained. “Whodger wanter see er mine 
for? Blame ’f 1 don’t think you folks from the 
East is all off yer base! Wanter see a mine! 
Huh! An’ gals, too!” with increasing contempt. 


As we turned a corner in the road we came 
upon a picturesque little hut made of rough logs, 
the interstices being filled with stones and clay. 
It was roofed with slabs, and lighted by two small 
windows, and altogether was the quaintest, rudest 
habitation that Iever saw. Before it sat two men, 
arrayed in what our guide termed “bang-up smart 
store-clothes,” but evidently, in their rugged, 
seamed faces, stained and knotted hands, in short, 
everything about them, miners. 

Peeping into the doorway, askew, like every- 
thing else about the hut, I caught sight of a chair, 
a slab-table with atin coffee-pot upon it, a shelf 
supporting two or three pieces of crockery, to- 
gether with a few other primitive household 
utensils. As we approached, the two men took off 
their hats with the rough courtesy which seems 
native to their class. 

“Well, Job, yer got a job?” said one, addressing 
our guide. 

“Takin’ a raft o’ tenderfoots ter the mine,” 
answered Job. 

“Mighty smart chaps, them two fellers,” observed 
Job, as we passed on. “One on them tickles the 
screamer great! T’other thumps the skin-tub 
some, I tell ye!” 

The doctor glared at our pilot in mild amaze- 

t 


ment. 

“I really am at a loss to comprehend the terms 

you have just made use of, young man,” he saic. 

‘Doubtless they are colloquialisms, but I should 
e ou wou xplain cklin 

be gratified if y ld explain what ‘tickling 

— and ‘thumping the skin-tub’ may 


“Huh!” snorted Job, in great disgust. ‘Them 
fellers belong to the band down to the city, and 
one on ’em plays the fiddle and t’other plays the 
drum. Now d’yer take?” 

“I understand,” replied the doctor, meekly. 


* 
a 


HER LAST REQUEST. 


Mr. Morse is an undemonstrative man, and an 
absent-minded one as well. In these two respects 
he is a trial to his wife, who is exactly his oppo- 
site. “James,” she said, as she bade him good-by 
when he was about to start for Chicago, ‘‘will you 
remember to hunt up Cousin William, and find 
out all about Aunt Sarah? It is so many years 
since I’ve heard from any of that family!” 


“Yes, my dear.” 

“And will you take particular notice of the Ohio 
exhibits in the Woman’s Building—the needle- 
work and the pottery from Cincinnati, my dear 
old home?” 

“Yes, my dear.” 

“And do you suppose you will remember to put 
on your overcoat if the wind changes, 80 as not to 
catch one of your dreadful colds?’ 

“Yes, my dear.” 

“And will you try to remember that you have 
pew of clean collars, 80 you needn’t go about 
ooking as if you had no wife to see to you?” 

“Yes, my dear,” said Mr. Morse, as he turned to 
take up his bag. 

“And James,” said Mrs. Morse, tearfully, “do 
you suppose you will think of me every day while 
you are gone, and I am here at home?’ 

“My dear,” responded Mr. Morse, with his mind 
on catching the train, “I will certainly make a 
memorandum to do so.” 





ae 
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NOT THE MAN. 


Sir Thomas Robinson was a tall, uncouth man, 
and his appearance was rendered still more strik- 
ing by his hunting-dress, which consisted of a 
tight green jacket, buckskin breeches and a pos- 
tilion’s cap. 


He was liable to sudden whims, and once set off 
suddenly, in his hunting-suit, to im a visit to his 
sister, who was married and sett ed in Paris. He 
arrived at the house while there was a large com- 
pany at dinner. 

The servant a ed M. 
walked this remarkable figure, 
of the guests. 

One of them, a French abbé, lifted his fork 
three times to his mouth, and each time laid it 
down without tasting the food, and with an air 


Rohi 


» and in 
to the amazement 








Albany on his return, he did not once take off his 
clothes. Indeed, he did not go to bed at all. 
An hour or two on a sofa afforded him a little 
o-. generally with his clothing wet from head to 
‘oot. 


“It was travel, travel, travel, then write, write, 
write, and after writing till the ‘wee small hours 
of morn’ in a country inn, or sometimes in a 
fine city hotel, my only exercise, off a horse’s 
back, a buggy’s stretch-board, or a seat in a car, 
wee a dash to the post-office to catch the earliest 
mail.” 

Sometimes, by dint of hard travelling, he man- 
aged to see four or five men in the same day. 

hen he had to put up at some inn or hotel, and 
instead of resting, go to work with the knowledge 
that he was not only three or four columns behind, 
but had many miles yet to cover, and many men 
yet to see. 

Three days before the convention met he had 
finished the work. Since leaving New York he 
had not seen a New York newspaper; and even now, 
when he reached Albany on his return, he was so 
worn out that he did not go into the reading-room 
of the hotel. 

He took a bath, and for the first time in two 
weeks went to bed. Then he bought clean linen 
and a new suit of cloths, and as he says, felt like 
goer man when he went to breakfast—at dinner- 

me. 





of int bewilderment. Unable at last to re- 
strain his curiosity longer, he burst out eagerly: 

“Excuse me, monsieur; are rn the famous 
Robinson Crusoe, so remarkable in history?” 

The laugh with which this niive inquiry was 
greeted seemed for a time to add to the abbé’s per- 
plexity, until he was assured of the identity of the 
strange guest. 


anit 
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CONDITIONAL PUNISHMENT. 


The journals of legislative bodies are in general 
pretty dry reading. Here and there, however, 
one may come by chance upon a bit of wisdom or 
a touch of humor, conscious or unconscious, such 
as a Companion corr dent has found in the 
journal of the lowa Senate for 1884. 


A bill was before the Senate “to provide a fund 
from which to for sheep or other domestic 
animals killed or injured by dogs.” 

This bill Senator moved—whether in jest or 
earnest is not a matter of record—to amend by 
inserting the following clause: 

“And shall sew up in a sack and drown or other- 
wise kill all pups under six monthe of age, if it 
can be determined that said pups will be likely to 
kill sheep when they grow up to manhood.” 
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For the Companion. 
GOOSEY GANDER’S TURKEY. 


Little Goosey Gander would hardly lift his eyes 

From looking at the turkey and the mince and 
pumpkin pies. 

Oh, what a goodly row there was upon the pantry 
shelf, 

And only two to eat them—his mamma and him- 
self! 

“And mamma isn’t partial to turkey,” murmured 
he, 


| 
“So she basted it and roasted it and garnished it 


for me; 

And then she told me ’twould be quite agreeable 
to her 

For me to ask the company—whoever I prefer. 

“And so I’ve thought ’em over—’most all the boys 
in town. 

(O-oh,” says Goosey Gander, “that turkey’s very 
brown!) 

But seems to me of all the boys I’ve ever really 
known 

Each one upon Thanksgiving will have turkey of 
his own; 

And saucy, little, ragged 
chaps, like Dicky, 

Mike and Jem, 

Why, mamma won’t allow | 
me to ’sociate with 
them. 

And s0,” said Goosey 
Gander, with his 
eyes upon the shelf, 

“I really think ’twill! suit 
me best to eat it all 
myself!” 


oe 


For the Companion. 


MAMMA TOMS FAMILY. 
"Way Out West. 


A Team of Buffaloes. 


‘Dorothy and Mar- 
garet are certainly impa- 
tient,” said Booky in a 
severe tone, as he gazed 
after the twins. 

Dolly and Daisy, being 
quite used to his. lofty 
remarks, paid no atten- 
tion, but turned to the 
warm-looking boy in a 
big apron, and said, 
“Mamma Tom, are the 
prairie chickens ‘most 
done ?” 

‘Pretty near, my dears. 
Guess I'll baste ‘em a 
little more. We don’t 
want our Thanksgiving 


turkey like a mess 0’ chips,’’ and Mamma Tom, | 


who had become quite a good cook by his eight 
months’ practice, basted the chickens, straight- 
ened the table-cloth, mended the fire, and then 
turned toward the east window, saying, ‘Well, 
Booky, nothing in sight vet ?”" 

“T can’t perceive anything,” said Booky. 

‘*Papa started very early,”’ said Tom. 

“I wish he would come!"’ said Dolly. 

“Por we can't eat our Thanksgiving without a 
letter from mamma," said Daisy. 

‘‘He’ll be sure to get one,’ said Tom, ‘for 
mamma wrote last that her eyes kept well right 
along, and that she would start home as soon as 
Aunt Alice could do her own work again.” 


“And that she’d let us know,” said Dolly. | 


“So papa will bring the letter to let us know. 
Oh, what fun it will be to have mamma back 
again !"’ 

“And she can see things,’ said Daisy. ‘She 
can see how the trees have grown, and she can 
see how we've grown, too.”’ 

“We ought to have a letter from Uncle Tom 
to-day. It’s been two months since we’ve heard,” 
said Mamma Tom. 

“Yes, I’ve really been worried about him,” 
said Booky. 

“The Injuns have been bad out that way,” 
said Tom. 

“Oh, if he only didn’t have went!” 
Dolly. 

Just then Booky, who had been squinting and 
shading his eyes, said he believed there was a 
team on Rocky Hill, about two miles away. 

So there was a rush to the window, and all 
agreed that there was really a team in sight. 

‘Maybe papa’s caught a ride,” said Tom, “but 
I can't quite make out whether there are two 
men aboard or not.” 

‘*We'll watch and see,”’ said the twins, climb- 
ing up each side of Booky. 

“TI believe that chicken’s burning!’’ cried Tom, 
and then they all rushed to the oven. 

They found it all right, but while they were 
taking a good look at it and giving some general 
hints about the dinner, the team had reached the 
foot of the hill, and could not be seen again till it 
was within half a mile. 
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window, and various remarks were made. 
‘Prairie schooner !”’ 
“Can't see any one but the driver!”’ 
“Brown horses !”’ 
“No, oxen!”’ 
“Cracky! They're buffaloes!” 
“Just like a circus!” 
*“Let’s go down to the road 
Bonnets, caps, cloaks and coats were hustled 
on double-quick, and four little folks were close 
to the road in no time, watching the great, lum- 
| bering, brown cattle, with their rough hides and 
| shaggy necks. They had given up papa’s coming 
when they saw the queer team and the driver 
sitting alone in front of the cover. ‘They didn’t 
| notice another seat under the wagon-top—they 
| didn’t see any one watching them—and when 
| papa climbed forward and leaped nimbly down 
they were very much astonished. 
“Oh, here's papa after all!” 
“Did you get the letter ?”’ 
‘*‘When will mamma come ?” 
“Anything from Uncle Tom ?”’ 
| “No, not a line from Uncle Tom, but I got 
| word from mamma all right,’’ said papa, feeling 
in his pockets and smiling all over. ‘‘And she’s 
coming very soon.” 
“Hurrah!” 
| tried to catch breath. Then, ‘‘O mamma!’ “O 
| mamma!’ “O mamma!” For when a spry little 
woman with spectacles was helped over the front 
wheel, they couldn't think of a word but that. 
Mamma herself couldn't say even one word, at 


” 





For the Companion. 
WHO IS HE? 


Sir Capsicum came to our Thanksgiving dinner, 
He was fine but a very hot-tempered young sinner. 
It really was painful whene’er he addressed 
With words that were burning our favorite guest— 
A dear little creature who found with surprise 

| This daring young rascal brought tears to her eyes. 
When after the salad he bade us “good day,” 
There wasn’t a person who wished him to stay; 

| Because (you must promise you won’t tell him 

} why) 

| We don’t like red pepper in pudding and pie. 

ANNA M. PRATT. 


—_—_—__«@e— 
For the Companion. 


THE TWO PUMPKINS. 


In the middle of the corn-field sat two great 
yellow pumpkins. The corn-shocks stood all 
}around; they looked like Indians wrapped in 
blankets, with feathers on their heads. The 
Indian summer sun shone warm and bright, and 
the pumpkins almost smiled as they looked into 
each other's round, contented faces. 

“Where are you going to spend Thanksgiv- 
ing ?’’ asked the fat, jolly pumpkin. 





; pumpkin. “Oh yes; whoever else is invited, 

| they won't forget me.”” 

| I shall be a Jack-o’-lantern,” 

pumpkin. ‘Such fun!’ 

“T hope you won’t make dreadful faces, and 
scare the little girls,’’ said the big, good-natured 

| pum pkin. 

“Oh no!”’ said his jolly friend. ‘I'll only 
| wink one eye, and turn up the corners of my 
| mouth in an awful funny smile. How everybody 
| will laugh!’ ‘ 
| ‘Just as you like,’ said the other; “but I 
would rather have a warm corner in the oven. 
The nights are getting rather chilly now.” 

The pumpkins had their wish. When they 
were carried into the house, grandma looked at 
| the big one, and said, “That will make good 
| pies;’’ and Tommy hugged the round, fat one 
with both his short arms, and shouted, ‘You 
| shall be my Jacky Lantern!” 


said the jolly 





By that time there were four heads at the little | first, but she hugged them at least three times 


apiece. And if there was ever a genuine feast of 
thanks, it was the one dished up soon after by 
Mamma ‘Tom. 


Papa told how mamma’s letter had been delayed | 


| a little, so that when he read it he found she was 


| 


“In a pie-plate,”” said the big, good-natured | 


Then a sudden silence while they 


coming on the train which was then due. And 
after meeting her they hunted for a chance to ride 
home. None of the neighbors were in town, but 


aiman who happened to be starting for Denver | 
kindly offered them a ride behind his buffalo | 


team. 

And then Booky looked up from his mashed 
potatoes and stuffing to remark seriously, “By 
the way, I didn’t observe those, buffaloes very 


closely, after all!” Evpora 8S. Bumstreap. 


— 


For the Companion. 
THE TROUBLE. 


*T was the jolliest sort of a party; 
There were lassies and laddies a score, 
With ices and cakes, nuts and candy, 
And all kinds of goodies in store. 


“Did you have a good time, dear?” we questioned, 
Next morning, our eight-year-old Ned. 

He sighed. “”I'was the best time I could have 
Unless I was bigger,” he said. 


— 
WueEwn Bobbie had worn his first pair of trousers 
for a few hours, he went to his mother and begged 


| to have on his kilt again. ‘‘Because, mamma,”’ he 


| said, **I'm so lonesome in pants.”’ 
| 








So while Tommy ate his Thanksgiving dinner 
the fat, jolly pumpkin peeped in at the window 
with a candle in his mouth, and smiled so broadly 
that Tommy siniled too. 

“Grandma,” he said, ‘“‘this pie is as good as 
anything. It tastes ‘most just ’zactly like sun- 
shine!" 

“No wonder,’ said grandma, “after all 
nice weather we have had.” 


the 
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For the Companion. 
THE LITTLE ‘* CLOUDS.” 


Tom came home after a busy afternoon, during 
which he had raised a sum of money by private 
subscription in aid of the Fogg family. The 
father had died suddenly, leaving the little family 
in great need. While giving an account to his 
mother and sisters of what he had done, his little 
sister came running into the room, exclaiming : 

“O Tom, here’s all my pennies. I’m going to 
give you them for those poor little Clouds!" 

Every one laughed, but Tom longest and 
loudest, and after that the Fogg children were 
called the little ““Clouds.”’ 


oe 
For the Companion. 
HOW TO MANAGE. 


When diners are plenty and dinners are few } 
There’s always this may be done: 

Though you never can make one diner of two, | 
You can make two dinners of one. 


—-@-e—___—__ 


LittLe Margaret has long wished for a little 
sister to play with her, and when a tiny stranger 
arrived in the nursery the other day, she was | 
much elated. A friend met her soon after, and 
said: ‘Well, Margaret, so the little sister has | 
come at last?’ ‘*Yes’m, he’s come,’’ but she | 
added, with a little sigh, ““Only he’s a boy-sister.” 

‘““Wuart shall I say next?” asked a little girl 
who was writing to her grandmother. ‘Oh, yes, | 
[ shall tell her that baby brother is occupying 
my old shoes.” 


j And 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
i, 
CHARADE. 
My first suggests disorders, not a few, 
And if you take it (I can’t say I care to) 
’T will help, if what the papers say is true, 
Each ill that flesh is heir to. 


When Bluebeard found the blood-stain on the key 
I’m sure he looked my next in every feature, 
I think I should have died of fright to see 
That face, on such a creature. 
My whole to all the world a pattern set 
Of noble sacrifice and worthy living, 
Consider well my words, and ne’er forget 
Who kept the first Thanksgiving. 


2. 
ENIGMA. 
“2,” said Bennie, “I love the 1! 
To 1 I wish I could go; 
And if you would give your consent, mamma, 
It would be 34, you know. 


“2, I’m glad IT am not at 1!” said Ben, 
As he sat at dinner, Thanksgiving, 
“You are such a good 123 4, mamma, 

Without you it wouldn’t be living!” 


3. 
RIDDLE. 
Before the bell rings from 
the steeple, 
Before the parson comes, 
or people, 
Already in the church 


am [; 
And yet, despite my rey- 
erend look, 
lama a by hook or 
crook 
ry 


yared to cheat and 


ie 


4. 
ANAGRAM. 

Saving ghinktady was 
first observed at the sug- 
gestion of Bro Vogdrafsd 
of Typhoo Clomulyn in Gla 
wnne End, inthe year 1621. 
Gradually it became the 
custom to observe it un- 
laynal, These open tint 
maps were by onticorla 
map of the several norve- 
gors of Glawnne End. The 
onticorla map made by 
Peter Snoicinlind, in 1863, 
for a lonatain observance, 
has been followed by a 
similar one unlaynal, and 
custom has fixed the time 
upon the last Haydurst of 
Mornbeer. 


5. 
ENIGMA, 
My first is in turkey, 


whose praises run high; 

My second in chicken, well 
baked in a pie; 

My third is in pickles, po- 
tatoes and rice; 

My fourth in plum-pud- 
ding, spicy and nice; 

My jfisth is in oranges, 
rusty and yellow; 

My sixth is in almonds, 
fresh from the shell, oh! 

My seventh in strawberry 
cream, frozen hard, 

And in boutonniéres that 
are fit for a bard. 

Now fill a big basket with all these good things, 

And send to my whole for the pleasure it brings. 


6. 
BURIED QUOTATION. 
One word in each line. 
They have gathered now at grandpa’s, from away 
down East; 
The sound of joyous laughter or the tender sigh 


ar. 
And kindred from the far West have come to join 
the feast, 

receive the “Auld hame’s 
partake its glad, good cheer, 


” 


greeting, and 


| 
Ah! ’tis the best Thanksgiving day they’ve known 


for many a year. 


7. 
ANAGRAM. 
There was no news in the olden 
Newspapers could not be, 
To tell of church, or state, or crime, 
Or tales from o’er the 
E’en books, by hand, were slowly writ; 
And few the happy * « * 
Who owned a book, could read in 
And could its contents ken. 


When printed books did first # « * « « *, 
— slowly types were «* # «. 

Till eighteen-fourteen, year by year 
Progress was mace, but yet 

Till then, November nine-and-twenty, 
Papers were few, I guess; 

Then suddenly made large and plenty 
By the first «*#*#*#*# #*# ## eH HH 


ee * 


** *. 


* *, 


“ee * *, 





Conundrums. 


Why is a wealthy lady of fashion like a Thanks- 
giving turkey? Because she must have a dressing 
maid (made). 

What flowers make a nice pickle for a Thanks 
giving dinner? Cauliflowers. 

When is an owl like a Thanksgiving turkey? 
When it is stuffed. 

What part of a Constantinople house is generally 
seen upon a Thanksgiving dinner-table? A Turk 
key (turkey). 

Why is a new dress in the hands of a dress- 
maker like a Thanksgiving turkey? Because it 
must be cut and basted. 

When is a turkey like rich embroidery? When 
it is a-gobblin’ (gobelin). 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. “Thanksgiving is an annual religious festival, 
observed in the United States, and particularly in 
New England, suggested by the Hebrew feast of 
tabernacles, or ‘feast of in-gathering at the end of 
the year.’” 

2. Foul, fowl. 

3. Thanks, Giving. Turkey, dinner. 

4. 1. Preaching patriotic sermons.” 2. Turkey 
dinners. 3. Giving to the poor. 4. Gathering at 


grandma’s. 5. Foot-ball playing. 
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Great Success ! 


Arnold Print Works’ 


Cloth Animals and Dolls. 


These attractive and inexpensive home pets are being sold so rapidly all over the United States 


that it is with difficulty we are able to supply the demand. 


They are sure to be wanted for months to come, 


but if you would like them for Christmas you should order at once of your dealer. 


They are printed on cloth in natural colors and marked where to cut out and sew together. 
with cotton and put pasteboard in the bottom to 


“Bow Wow and Puppies. 


“Tabby” and Her Kittens. | 


A perfect like- 
ness of the 
Household Cat. 
Life size (13 in. 
high). True to 
nature. Kittens 
half size. 








Patented July 5 and Oct.4, 1892. Pat. Fuly5 & Oct. 4,92 
Four Kittens, 10 cts. 


Price on one-half 





yard of cloth 10 cts. 


Eight 20 cts. 


Patented July Band Oct. 4, 1892. Pat. July 5 and Oct.4,°92. | Patented 


Price on one-half 


yard of cloth 10 





cts. 


This is the 
familiar Pug 


tail. 


Puppies half| 
size. 


Four Puppies, 10 cts.| price on one-half 
Eight 20 cts. 


Dog with black | 
nose and curly | 
Life size. | 








“Tatters’ and Puppies. 


Wecan almost 
see this Skye | 
Terrier start, 


“‘Rats.’’ Pup- 
pies are ‘‘aw- 
fully cunning.”’ 








July & t. 
ole we 4, i" Pat. July && Oct.,’%2. 


Four Puppies, 10 cts. | 
Eight 20 cts. 


Reg’d, England, 


yard of cloth 10 cts. 





when we say 


Stuff 


make them stand up. Any child can do tt. 


“Fack,” Fox Terrier. 


It takes all 
kinds of dogs 
|to please all 
kinds of folks, 
so here is an- 
other one 
whichis just as 
natural in size 
and color as 
his mates. The 
brighteyes are 
enough to 
make him 
attractive to 
everybody. 





Patented July 5 and Oct. 4, 18%. 


Price on one-half yard of cloth 10 cts. 
There are no Puppies to go with this Dog. 


Other Members of the Happy eA 


“Pitti-Sing.” 


This sweet | 
little Japanese | 
girl is one of 
the daintiest 
subjects that 
we offer. Her 
charming od- 
dity is enough 
in itself to 
give her a 
hearty wel- 
come in every 
American 
family where 
there are 
children. 





Patented July & and ( Oct. 4, 1892. 


Price on one-half yard of Cloth 10 cts, 


“Little Red Riding Hood.” 


most charm- 
ing subject we | 
offer. The ex- 
pression and 
attitude so 
sweet, with all 
the fascina- 
tion of this 
historic little | 
maid with her | 
| 


This is the | 


basket of food 
for grandma 
and her bunch 
of daisies. 





Pat. July 6 & Oct. 4,1892. 


Price on one-half yard of cloth 10 cts. 


* Floss.” 





Patented July ee Oct. 4, 1892. 
Here is the familiar little Spaniel Dog 
just as we find him all curled up before 
the fire on these cold winter days. 


Price on one-half yard of cloth 10 cts. 


Do not send to us as we have none at Retail. 


Pat. July 5 & Oct. 





“2D 


4, 7892. 


7 a 


Who ever 
heard of an 
Owl having a 
name? Few 
people ever 
see or hear 
them, but here 
is one just as 
he perches in 
the tree at 
night and 
sings his dole- 


Fal. 2 e- 
whit,” “Tu- 
whoo.”’ 


Price on one-half yard of cloth 10 cts. 


Dolls and Household Pets. 


“Bunny.” 


Most Rab- 
bits are hard 
to get hold of, 
because they 
are so shy 
and nimble, 
but you may 
pull the ears 
of this one to 
your heart’s 
content with- 
out fear of 
hurting him. 





Pat. July 5 & Oct. 4, 1892. 





Price on one-half yard of cloth 10 cts, 





“Pickaninny.” 


Pat. July 6 & Ve 
Reg’d, Eng., Aug. 





t. 4, °92. 
23, °93. 


What child 
in America 
does not at 
some time 
want a cloth 
black dollie 
that can be 
petted or 
thrown about 
without harm 
to anything? 
‘*Pickaninny”’ 
fills all the re- 
quirements. 


Price on one-half yard of cloth 10 cts. 


Cauti 


them for y 


stamped on every piece of cloth with the animal. 


The Arnold Print Works 


Is one of the largest manufactories of Prints and Dress Goods in America, 


on 


ou. 


| Columbian “Sailor Boy.” 


This Colum- 
bian Doll is 
just the thing 
for the very 
young chil- 
dren. With 
arms and legs 
to pull with- 
out injuring it 
in the least. 
It is an appro- 
priate and 
lasting Souve- 





nir of this 
Columbian 
Patented January 31, 1898. year. 


Price on one-half yard of cloth 10 cts. 





These are not sold by us at retail, but can be had of your dealer. 
* he has not got them, show him this advertisement and he will get 
Be sure that the Trade Mark that is at the side of this paragraph is pq 


NONE ARE GENUINE 


“Tocko.” 


Our menag- 
erie would not 
be complete 
without the 
monkey, You 
do not have to 
wait for the 
Hand-organ 
man or the 
Circus to come 
to town to see 
one here just 
was good as 
alive. 





| Patented July 6 and Oct. 4, 1892. 


Price on one-half yard of cloth 10 cts. 


“Tointed Cloth 
Doll.” 


Pat. Sept. %, 1898. 





This doll is 
14 inches in 
length in life- 
likecolors and 
isjointedinthe 
arms and legs 
so it can be 
made to sit in 
a chair or ap- 
pear in any 
natural posi- 
tion. It is in- 
destructible. 





| Price on one-half yard of cloth 10 cts. 


lf 


WITHOUT IT. 





including the 


Shantong Pongee, Pampas Cloth and Sea Island Shirtings. 
Probably many of the Print Dresses that are worn in every home came from these mills, which is 
the best guarantee for the quality of the articles offered on this page. 


For Sale by Your Dry Goods Dealer. 


ARNOLD PRINT WORKS, North Adams, [lass. 
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SO BAD. 


NOT 


While the author of “Reindeer, Dogs and Snow- 
Shoes” was sailing down the Amur River he was 
overtaken by a thunder-storm and finally was 
compelled to seek a landing. The boatman told 
him that there were no habitations in the neigh- 
borhood, and he expected no better shelter than a 
rock or tree; but as the boat grated upon the 
beach he heard the welcome sound of a dog’s 
bark. In answer to his shouts a man with a torch 
appeared, and led the traveller and his two 
companions to the temporary camp of a party of 
Russian soldiers. Following their leader, the 
benighted wanderers dodged into a low doorway, 
where they beheld a sight which, as the author 
says, caused their spirits to “sink to zero.” 


The small enclosure, eight by twelve feet, was 
literally crammed with bunks, each occupied by 
two coldiers. With characteristic hospitality the 
soldiers insisted upon giving up their beds to the 
new-comers, and not without some compunctions 
one bunk was finally accepted. 

he bunk,” says the author, ‘‘stood against the 
oseanine bark wall of the hut, through which the 
wind howled and the rain splashed all night. I 
volunteered, nevertheless, to sleep next the wall, 
and took pains to lie on my side, so as not to 
occupy too much space. 

“The captain, a fat Dutchman weighing about 
one hundred and ninety pounds, occupied the 
middle, while Mahood, by bracing one foot against 
the bunk opposite, managed to keep on the front 
of the bed. 

“The torch was barely extinguished when a deep 
snore, like a peal of distant thunder, issued from 
the captain’s throat, and he rolled heavily upon 

his back, nearly forcing me through the bark wall 
by the unexpected change of position. To remon- 
strate was useless; the Furies could not have 
awakened him. 


| Valentine as Ribeaupierre’s successor. 


“For many long, sleepless hours I lay, assailed | 


on one side by the cold wind and splashing rain- 
‘lrops, and on the other sustain bg the huge 
corpus of my neighbor. By degrees, 
covering vanished, in spite of importunities to my 
bedfellows for a little mercy. 

“When at last day dawned, it was a joyous 
moment, notwithstanding my raiment was ‘per- 
fectly saturated and myself speechless from 
hoarseness. Mahood was but little better off, 
having been obliged to lie awake all night in order 
to retain his position in bed. Poor fellow! 
could have pitied him, but there was no room in 
either of our minds for any other feeling than that 
of indignation when we discovered the cause of 
our discomforts. 

“There lay the captain flat upon his back, com- 
pletely enveloped from head to foot in every bit 
of the covering, as compactly as an Egyptian 
mummy. To heighten our disgust, his first ejacu- 
lation upon opening his eyes was, ‘Well! these 
accommodations are not so bad, after all; I don’t 
know when I have slept better.’ 

“We did not deign to answer him.” 


<o-— 


FIVE HUNDRED BEARS. 

Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, in his “Wilderness 
Hunter,” speaks of General Wade Hampton, of 
South Carolina, as the man who, “with horse and 
hound, has been the mightiest hunter America has 
ever seen.” His special game has been bear and 
deer, but he has also had the fortune to kill some 
sixteen cougars—the panther of the East, the 
mountain lion of the West, and the lion and puma 
of South America. Of black bears, according to 
Mr. Roosevelt, he has probably killed more than 
any other man living in the United States. Thirty 
or forty of these he has killed with the knife. 


His plan was, when he found that the dogs had 
the bear at bay, to walk up close and cheer them 
on. They would instantly seize the bear in a 
rere A and he would then rush in and stab it 
behind the shoulder, reaching over so as to inflict | 
the wound on the opposite side from that where | 
he stood. 

He escaped scathless from all these encounters 
save one, in which he was rather severely torn in 
the forearm. Many other hunters have used the | 
knife, but perhaps none so frequently. 

General Hampton always hunted with large 
packs of hounds, managed sometimes by himself 
and sometimes by his negro hunters. He occa- 
sionally took out forty dogs at a time. He found 
that ali his dogs together could not kill a big, fat 
bear, but they occasionally killed three-year-olds, | 
or lean and poor bears. 

During the course of his life he has himself 
killed, or been in at the death of, five hundred 
bears, of which at least two-thirds have fallen by 
his own hands. In the years just before the war 
he had on one occasion, in’ Mississippi, killed 
sixty-eight bears in five months. Once he killed 
four bears in a day; at another time three, and 
o. uently two. 

e two largest bears he himself killed weighed 
conpnatcaie four huntred and eight and four 
hundred and ten pounds. Most of his hunting for 
bears was done in northern Mississippi, where he 

had a plantation. 


— 
> 


THE GREAT CATHERINE’S PLAYMATES. 


Catherine the Great, of Russia, was very fond of | 
children. When she was a grandmother one of | 
her favorite diversions was to play with her | 
grandchildren, and earlier in life she had always 
some child guests or protégés in her family. 





too, the | 


| beneath 





He shook his head sadly. “And yet you say 
that you love me!” exclaimed Catherine. 

She sent for a portrait of herself, one which was 
then well known through 
Count de Ségur had written on it, and presented it | 
to Ribeaupierre at once. The ¢ hild wished to take 
it home, and a carriage was sent for. 
the portrait on one seat, + avely took his place 
opposite and drove away. This proceeding amused 
Catherine greatly. 

When Ribeaupierre left the imperial palace, at 
the age of eleven, the empress had him promise to 
write to her, and ‘she answered the letter. In this 
letter she quotes these lines, which she attributes 
to Voltaire: 

In noble souls 
Valor depends not on the number of years. 


The empress wanted her small friends to be 
genuine, and she was not to be deceived when 
political schemers tried to make tools of them. A 
courtier tried to have her adopt a little boy named | 
She soon 
saw that the boy was repeating to her a lot of 
speeches which he had been taught. He told her 
sad tales of the poverty of his home, and com- 
plained because his family had to wear coarse 
-underelothing. 

One day the ehild yawned. “There!” cried 
Catherine, “I am glad to see something natural.” 


—_—___~=— 
WONDERFUL SUN-CLOUDS. 


Theories as to what the sun is, and how it 
manages to supply such a marvellous quantity of 
light and heat, a very small fraction of which | 
suffices to keep the earth a living planet, must 
always command great interest when they come 
from men of high standing in science. If such 
theories do not cover the whole truth, at least they 
teach us something that we did not know, or had 
not thought of before. Recently Dr. G. Johnstone 
Stoney has restated some ideas of his about the 
sun which were originally put forth more than 
twenty-five years ago. He thinks that late discoy- 
eries have tended to confirm his theory. 

In his view the photosphere, which is the 
shining shell of the sun that we see, and from 
which most of its radiation proceeds, consists of 
sooty clouds raised to a temperature of incanies- 
cence. These blazing clouds are on an average 
two or three hundred miles broad and several 
hundred long. Between them is seen a less 
luminous background producing the appearance 


| of pores, familiar to all who have looked at the 


sun with a powerful telescope. 

This darker background, according to Doctor 
Stoney, may be a second layer of heated cloud 
composed of transparent material which is capable 
of scattering the light that falls upon it, while 
itself radiating less abundantly than the sooty 
clouds above, so that it appears darker by com- 
varison. Or the dark background may mark a 
evel in the sun where a sudden increase of 
density and an abrupt change from the transparent 
atmosphere above to a condition of opacity 
take place. This would present the 
appearance of the reflecting surface of a molten 
ocean. 

Such an ocean would also radiate less abundantly 
than the clouds above, thus appearing darker. 
The dark centres of sun-spots are, according to the 
theory, parts of the same underlying ocean of 
inconceivably hot vapor, or liquid, which yet does | 
not shine as brilliantly as the upper clouds. 


This idea that the centres of sun-spots, which 


sometimes appear actually black, are 


n fact only 
dark by com 


arison is not, of course, a new one. 


We know, indeed, by ex eriment that ‘the darkest 


i art of a sun- spot is really brighter than a calcium 
ight. Think, then, of the blazing splendor of the 
surrounding solar clouds which are capable of 
—— so radiant a brightness appear black as 
night 


<e- 


UNPLEASANTLY FUNNY. 


The New York Tribune relates an adventure 
which lately befell a young amateur ventriloquist 
and magician of that city. He is very clever and 
audacious, and naturally his company is much 
sought after among the people of his own set. | 


One day he received a note from a friend, a lady, | 


begging him to come to her house the next evening. 
The children were to have a party, and it would 
be a great favor if he would come over and enter- 
tain them. 


On his way up-town the next afternoon, there- 
fore, he bought a mask of a huge donkey’s head, 


— of a string caused it to utter a lifelike and 
1orrible bray. 
That evening, an hour or so after the 
appointed, he went to the house, threw off his 
overcoat in the hall and ran up-stairs, putting on 
his mask as he went. Through the eye-holes he 
could see dimly that a good many people were 


| assembled in the room at the head of the stairway. 


With a terrible hee-haw he threw himself on his 
hands and knees and burst into the room. An 
unexpected hush and a sound of startled exclama- 
tions sent a chill to his bones. Something was 
wrong. He pulled off the mask and scrambled to 
his feet. 

Horror of horrors! He was surrounded by 
entire strangers, who naturally looked upon him 
as if he had taken leave of his senses. A titter 
ran round the room, and a pretty young woman, 
evidently the mistress of the house, stepped 
forward to receive the intrucder’s apologies. 

The explanation was simple. He had mistaken 
the house, which was one of a block all alike. The 
servant who had let him in took it for granted that 
he was an invited guest—and there he w@s! 

He made a hasty exit with a sound of suppressed 
laughter in his ears, and though he went to the 
house where he was expected, he had no heart to 
put on again the donkey mask. 


*» 
> 


BOARDING HIS MAGPIE. 


Doctor Glynn, a benevolent but eccentric physi- 





Markof, a little boy who was one of the first | cian of Cambridge, England, was once consulted 


children to be vaccinated 
against smallpox was introduced into Russia, was | 
a great favorite with her. As he grew older his 
place was taken by a little son of Admiral Ribeau- 
pierre. 


This child visited the imperial palace in a most 
unhappy state of mind. In some way or other the | 
idea was fixed in his small brain that he had been 
brought there to have his head cut off. Catherine | 
devoted herself to winning his confidence, and 
she succeeded. They became great friends. 

She cut out paper dolis and made playthings for | 
him. One day she took a ribbon from her neck to | 
make the reins for a horse and carriage which ‘he | 
was cutting out of pasteboard under her direction. 
She kept him with her for hours at a time; sent | 
him away when she had to transact official’ busi- | 
ness, and as soon as that was finished sent for him 
again. When he was five years old she made him 
an officer of her guard. 

One of Catherine’s biographers mentions ten 
other children who with little Ribeaupierre shared 
her affection and attentions. When Ribeaupierre 


was nine years old the empress asked him if he 
had a portrait of her. 





| therefore request you to keep him for me, 


when inoculation | by a poor woman about her only son, too ill to 
The maternal 
anxiety so affected the doctor that he went several | 
times to see the boy, though the roads were almost | 


be brought to the doctor’s office. 


impassable for a carriage, and supplied him with | 
bark and port wine at his own expense. 


The boy recovered, and one morning the mother 
entered the doctor’s room, bringing a large wicker 
basket. 

“We can’t get no rest, doctor,” said she, “for 
thinking of the trouble you have had, and so my 
boy resolved this morning to send you his pet 
magpie.” 

The doctor looked at the bird, remarked that he 


| was a fine fellow, and then continue 


“Tam very thankful to your son, and very proud 
of his present; but I am ‘a good deal from ome, 
and my servant is a careless fellow, and I am 
afraid that he might forget to feed him. I = 
anc 
will allow you a shilling a week for his board as 
long as he lives.’ 

The old woman accepted the good man’s thought- 
ful suggestion, and was paid the first month’s 


| board in advance. 


some verses which | 


He placed | 


| 
| 
| 


time 














Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 

tion and promotes the growth of the hair. CAde. 
— 

“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are an old and 

world-renowned remedy for colds, coughs, hoarseness 

and bronchial troubles. Sold only in boxes. (Ade. 





| Wanted. Ladies to introduce Celluloid Starch on com. 
' Pleasant, profitable. Cetluloid Starch Co., New Haven, Ct. 


Souv ENTIR Photos, 50c. doz. Send pic ture to copy. 
Circular “ae sample 2c. Agents wanted. per cent. 
Wo. PHOTO Co., Law somen, Mass. 


Nigetn x! ow ag 


eaper than 
olan Before you 


. ALLEN 
Lay send stamp 2 for cata. 
wk NT CO., 


Re Male 1a poser aniiy 0. 


PRINTING OFFICE 15c 


A large font of Type (o ver 4A) with 
Figures, Holder, Indelible ink, Pad, 





com. 





DOUBLE 


= Loader 


RIFLES $2. 00. 
_Watches. 












Tweezers, Corkscrew, ete.,as shown 
in cut, complete in neat case. Best 
Linen Marker, Card Printer, ete, 


Regular Price 50c. Sample post- paid 
for 15c. to introduce, with Catalogue 

of 1000 new articles. CATA. ‘he 
Ingersoll & Bro., 65 Cortlandt St., N. Y. City 


a Hey You can easily learn to play — 


pS ay Dae Circular, 40 Pieces of Mu- 
CCORDEO 


l’ree. 2c. stamp for c ‘atalogue 
BAND BUITAR 





of band and orehestra music and 
musical instruments. Agts. wtd. 
Music Novelty Co., U 88,Detroit, Mich. 








DIXON’S 
American Graphite 
PENCILS. 


Are unequalled for smooth, tough leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention THE YoUTH’s COMPANION, and 
send 16 cents for samples worth double whe emer. 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. 


The ann 7 
Raisin Seeder 


Has just received The World’s Fair Award. 

ple device that anybody can use. Eve 
appreciate it. Sent by mail to any 
cents. Agents wanted everywhere; 

JAS. L. HALL, Kingston, Mass. 


© Cheap Printing. 


83 PRESS prints cards, ete. Cireular 
press $8. Small newspaper size $44. Great 
open Be maker and saver. All easy, print- 
ed rules. Write for catalogue, presses, 
type, paver, cards, etc., to fac tory. 

& Co.,; Meriden, Conn. 


THORSEN & CASSADY COMPANY, 
141-143 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
ift a. pos h 


0 =. r 
iN 0. REVOLVERS, 

















A perfectly sim 
housekeeper wil 


dress for 
liberal terms. 
















h Lon $1 
BICYCLES KODAKS. ATHLETIC and 
SPORTING GOODS. Send 6c. in 
Stamps for Complete Catalogue. 


FUN and FOOTBALL. 








0 ‘ 
INDOORS and OUT. All the year round. 
RUGBY and ASSOCIATION FOOTBALLS 


printed on stout cloth ready to cut out and stuff. Pat- 
ented by LLADNEK PRINT WORKS. _ For sale by all 
goods dealers and at wholesale by 


R. W. KENDALL & CO., 99 Bedford Street, Boston, 
54 Worth Street, New York. 


em A Useful Gift for That Boy. 


Provide for his leisure time by secur- 
ing our Complete set of Watch 
SS cools and Instruc- 
tion Book. all First-class Jew- 
€ a Is. which Cost at who esale 
BD 32% e 00k tells you how to use 
them—makes success easy 

Books and Tools, $4.75. (See 
picture.) Sent by qearese. on receipt of | 

rice, $4.75, or C. O. D. where $1.00 ac 
companies the order.Send for our price 
lists. HOFMAN SUPPLY CO., 

Wholesale Dealers in 
WATCHMAKERS’ TOOLS AND SUPPLIES, 
53 RAY ST., SPRINGFIELD, OHNTI0. 











|\MAIL ORDERS 


the big jaw of which was so arranged that the | 


Filled for the Celebrated 


“Tabby” ax “Bow-wow” 


Kittens and Puppies. 








Pat. July 5 & Oct. 4, 92 Pat. July 5 and Oct. 4,'92 
Also for 

“Tatters” and Puppies, ““Jack’’ the Fox Terrier, 
“Jocko,” “Bunny,” “Owl,” “ Little Red Riding 
Hood,” ‘“Pickaninny,” ‘Jointed Cloth Doll,” 
“Columbian Sailor Boy,” “Pitti Sing’ the Jap- 
anese Girl, and ‘‘Floss’’ the Spaniel Dog. 

These inexpensive and attractive household pets are 


printed on cloth in natural colors and marked where to 
cut out and sew together. Just the work of children. 


Price of each on one- 10 t Postage 
cts., 


half yard of cloth paid, 
Price of Kittens and Puppies. 


Four on one-half yard of cloth, 10 cents. 
Kight on one-half yard of cloth, 20 cents. 


Order at once if you want them for CHRISTMAS. 
| SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., Boston. 














| On receipt of 5 Cents 








Stamp Album 
of the World. 





This album is designed for the use of the general 
collector, and spaces have been provided for all 
stamps issued, including the famous Columbian 
series. Superior paper and full cloth binding. Size 
of book 12xg inches. Regular price $2.50. Our 


price for a limited time 


$2.00 Post=paid. 


Send all orders to 
PERRY MASON & CO., 201 Columbus Ave., Boston. 
“ 





_ TRADE. MARK 


Te” 


Vv u 
COLLARS &CUFFS.——= 









You will like them, 
well. Fit well. 

5 cents for a be f 
pairs of ¢ rte A sumple coll ir of cuffs sent by 
mail for 6 cents. Address, ¢ size anid style wanted, 
Reversible Collar Co., 24 Exchange Place, Boston. 










, Wear well. 
collars or Five 








DOES THE—— 


VY FLEXIBLE FLYER 


= Beat all other Coasters? 


~ Because it steers. You don’t kick and paw and 
scrape, and dig your heels in the ground, and 
me ulf stop your sled. You put your feet on the 

cross-bar and steer, and let the FLYER go— and 
it does go! Don’t fail to see it at ony hardware 
or toy store. If you can’t find it, 


Ss. L. ALLEN & O©U., Philadelphia, Pa, 








Are solid gold, standard quality and stylish, 

thousand patterns. h ring stamped 

with Anis trade-mark inside @7j>), the guarantee 
of the oldest ring makers "in America, 

If your jeweler don’t keep them, | and won’t 

send for them, send us your monez, 2 nd we will 

deliver them through the nearest re Mable jeweler. 


. ral 


Dainty Marquise, Turquoise and fine —_ #5. 50. 
Crusader Sword, turquoise anc ~ pearls, $2. 
Circlet of lucky moonstones ond do bias, om color, $3.00, 


M. B. BRYANT & CO., 10 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 





For LADIES’ and 
CHILDREN’S SHOES. 


Gives a beautiful Jet Black Gloss, 
Softens and Preserves the Leather. 
Purchaser pays no faney price for ex 
pensive boxes and wrappers, and gets || 
Best in Quality and Quantity. | 

Ask your Dealer for it. 


WALL PAPERS 


F Fe EY! the jargest 
for posts vers mail aand best 
ouster ine | samples FR RE 


E! in _ 
structions How 
CHAS. M 











? o Paper * 
a7 KILLEN, 614 & 616 So. 20th St., Phila. 


* A dollar saved ts a dollar earned.” 
This Ladies’ Solid French Don- 
gla Kid Button Boot delivered 

ree anywherein the U.S.,on rec ahs tie 
Mow } Note, for 
















Order, or Posta 






oe boot ourselves, therefore we 
guarantee the fit, style and wear, and if 
hen is not satisfied we will refund 






@ money or send enether pair. 





a: a, © $1,000,000, 
ce) 
DEXTER SHOE CO. i235 react PRP Basten’ Mase. 





PIANO 


—AND— 


Send us your address on a postal, and you will receive the finest and most 


elaborate Catalozue of Pianos and Organs ever published. 


the latest and best 
styles, and how to 


SAVE MONEY. 


It will show you 
Send for it to-day. It will 
more than please you. 


Write and see how little it takes to get an instrament when you begin right. 


(ORGANS from. $27.50 up.) 


CORNISH & CO.,— 





(PIANOS from $175.00 up.) 


1 Yeare’ —W aShington, N. J. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its ates n emacs price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weeny issue of the pense. All | 
additional pages over eight—which is the member 

given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Deteertptens can commence at any time 
during the yea 

Mone for ? seaceln als should be sent by each sub- 

sriber directly to this office. We do not request 
‘Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Cheek, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 
do 80. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own | 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- | 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your | 
name on yous paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be change 

Discontinuances.—Remember that ‘the ublishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber ced 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your pa sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our boo 5 unless this is done. 

Caution against on ying. money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion. by the payment of money to) 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agen nts who take new sub- 
scriptions. OF these Agents new subscriptions 
can be ordered, but no payment of money shoul 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 





For the Companion. 


VEILS. 


Fashion is queen, but if her subjects could 
always remember to be sensible in their devotions, 
the burdens imposed by her would often be much 
lighter, and yet the spirit of the law would be 
obeyed. This is especially true just now in the 
matter of veils. 

It can hardly be doubted that the necessity, if 
such it was, that invented veils brought forth what 
under some circumstances may be beneficial; but 
it is exceedingly doubtful if such praise can be 
bestowed upon the articles worn at the present 
time. 

On a windy and dusty day veils of a proper sort 
may be worn with no little comfort. They not 
only serve to keep the wearer from an appearance | 
of untidiness, but are of benefit in protecting the 
eyes from particles of dust. 

On a blustering winter day, when one is riding, 
a heavy veil, in the form of a searf, bound around 
the forehead and over the ears, with the ends well 
tied about the neck and chin, is nearly as useful, | 
without being so cumbersome, as the old-fashioned 
muffler. | 

But all this does not excuse the risk of injury to 
the eyes incurred by the continual obscurity of the | 
sight caused by wearing the fanciful fabrics now | 
in vogue. | 

Of the different styles of such ‘fabrics, it is | 
probable that the watered designs are the most | 
harmful, though it is hard to conceive how they | 
can be much worse than the heavily figured de- 
signs. 

We are all aware of the intimate relation between 
the general nervous system and the special senses. 
Indeed, the relation of this most important sense 
of sight to certain organic changes in the body has 
been the subject of much recent investigation. It 
is probable that the feeling of being “sight tired,” 
which we are all liable to experience, very nearly 
approaches at times to a special disease. 

But whether we understand such matters or not, 





| half of the pupil. 
| screening both pupils at the same time. 


| question stood for instant decision. 


| we all yelled together and no avalanche fell, 


| black screen close to the eye so as to cover one- 


The effect is best viewed by 
If on 
looking at blue and red letters on a black back- 


| ground placed ten or twelve feet away, you see the 


red letters nearer than the blue ones, screen off 


| one-half of the pupil of each eye, on the outside, 
| and you will then see the red letters retire behind 


the blue ones. 

If you screen the pupils on the side toward the 
nose you will see the red letters advance appar- 
ently still farther ahead of the blue letters. 

If, on the other hand, you naturally see the blue 


| in advance, screen the inner side of your pupils, 


and the red will come to the front. 

It has lately been shown by Dr. A. D. Waller that 
very beautiful effects can be produced with one 
eye alone when, instead of letters, red or blue 





rings are pasted on a background of the opposite 
color. 
the right eye with the inner side of the pupil cov- | 
ered, the appearance is that of circular red hillocks | 
resting upon a blue ground. | 

To produce this effect in its highest degree the 
paper should be held to the left, and sloping in 
that direction. When the outer side of the pupil 
is screened the red rings become circular trenches 
in the blue paper. 


DODGING AN AVALANCHE. 


While Mr. C. S. Davison was climbing the Ortler, 
as described in the September Atlantic, he came to 
a stretch of broken snow, about a hundred feet in 
breadth, composed of the remnants of avalanches | 
which had fallen from the face of the mountain | 


| above. It was necessary to cross it. An avalanche | 


had fallen ten minutes before Mr. Davison and 
his two guides reached the place, and another 
would doubtless soon follow. The crossing must 
be made between two avalanches. 


Twenty yards this side of the snow track, and 
perhaps a hundred yards from the threatening 
snow wall, we paused for critical survey. The 
From the 
appearance of the snow wall it must be determined 
whether another avalanche would fall within the 
next few minutes. 

Was it best to hurry silently across? Was it 
best-to wait? Was the next section of the snow 
face in such condition that a mighty yell would 
send an avalanche down, and give us an opportu- 
nity for our hasty transit? On the other hand, if 


would the concussion hasten the next fall, whereby 
we might be overwhelmed in crossing? 
One powedes pinnacle of snow, pushed a little | | 
Oo 





beyond its fellows, seemed ready to totter to its 
fall. We looked at it doubtfully. It ought to have 
gone with the last avalanche. Would it stand, ror | 
would it fall within the next three minutes? A 
hundred feet is not much of a space to cross; but | | 
such crossing, if through fresh, broken snow from | 
six to ten feet deep, is slow anil floundering work. 
From the time we came within view of the snow | 
the utmost silence had been observed, and now, | 
the oe but momentary scrutiny completed, 


oan ga ys hispered to us tocome on. With noise- | 
less a we hurried forward. —— we | 
struggled through the snow, and as silently 


emerged on the farther side. 


FREELY RENDERED. 


In one of the churches of New York there is a 
department of the Sunday school in which Chinese | 
pupils are taught. Among them is a bright fellow | 
named Sam Sing. On a recent Sunday, says the | 
American Missionary, the lesson was about the 


flood in the days of Noah. 


The teacher explained the lesson somewhat 
fully, and then called upon Sam Sing to tell the 
story of the flood in his own words. The China- 
man’s version, as taken down in shorthand by the | 
teacher, was as follows: 

“Noe he good man, and 
got wife, and Noe wife, that mean eight, “_ 
my man. He God know him good, and God tell 

im to make a boat, and him, Noe, wife and whole | 

family go in de boat, and get some meal and fruit, 
oe all fruit all kind good for eat, and put all 
samee cattle and horse, chicken, all same kind of 
life, all put it in there. 

“Then bimeby soon the flood come, and has all 

eople die, and just as say rain forty day and 

orty te te and then say to Noe, whole family 
and all, live. All bad people all die, every one, 
| cut him The rain come because Noe he good | 
man, and He God wanted save Noe, whole family, 
and wicked people, every kill him die; rain hard. 3 


fi three son, and son 


VERY STRANGE. 


The Somerville Journal has a story of little 
Dorothy, six years old, who, like all other children, 
is a born egotist. She went out for a horse-car 
ride with her aunt. 

She had her new purse with her and was very 
desirous to pay her own fare, but her aunt said no. 

“You are my guest,” she explained to Dorothy, 
“and so IT must pay your fare; but you may take 
the ten cents and hand it to the conductor, if you 


it behooves all of us to appreciate the gift of sight | like.” 


sufficiently not to abuse it by needlessly straining 
our eyes. 
Let us be sensible first, and fashionable after- 
ward, 
——  —_-e-- —— 


CURIOSITIES OF SEEING. 


Some very remarkable experiments, which any 
one, with a little care, may repeat for himself, 
have recently been made on the perspective effects 
of color. If on a screen of black velvet placed 
about ten feet away, large letters are pasted, some 
blue and some red, the letters will not appear to be 
at an equal distance from the eyes. To some per- 
sons the red letters will seem nearer than the blue 
letters, while to others the contrary effect will be 
manifested, the blue letters appearing nearer than 
the red ones. 

To produce this curious effect both eyes must be | 
used. When one eye is closed the letters are all 
seen at the same distance. On opening the other 
eye one set of letters immediately appezrs to take | 
a position in advance of the others. 

The explanation offered is that a sort of stereo- | 
scopic effect is produced in the eye itself, depend- 
ing on color. The image of a blue object is shifted | 
by the eye toward one side, and that of a red | 
object toward the other side, the cause of the 
shifting being the eccentricity of the pupil of the 





| correct one error, you may at the same time over- 


So Dorothy took the dime, and when the con- 
ductor came along she handed it to him in the most 
= nifled manner. He gave her a quick look, and | 

stimating that she was under the five-year limit, | 
he rang in only one fare, and handed back a five- | 
cent ece, which Dorothy took without a word. 
asn’t it strange?” she asked, after she 
nome. “The conductor took my fare, but he didn 
charge Aunt Alice any fare at all.’ 


CRUEL. 


A young husband in Chicago, according to the 
Tribune, came home at night and found his wife 
much elated over her first batch of raised biscuits. 


“Just look at them, George. And they’re the 

very first I ever made.” 
uite a success,” said Geor 

“Yes,” said the wife. lt “any ything should 
happen, do you know, I believe I could get a living 
in the bread business.” 

“My dear,” said George, as he broke one of the 
biscuits, “if you could sell bread by weight you'd 
make your fortune.” 


RIGHT AND WRONG. 


It is hard to get things exactly right. If you 


Placing red rings on blue paper, and using | 
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Boys’ Combination Suits — 





Consisting ¥ Double-Breasted Coat, 
two pairs of Knee Pants, and a nice 

~all made to match—out of the 
cme piece of cloth—ages 4 to 15 years. 


Only Five Dollars ! 


They are strictly all-wool—extra 
strongly made, and far superior to 
Combination Suits offered by others. 


and large 60-page Cata- 
Samples logue of Men’s and Boys’ 


Clothin 
Hats, Shoes, Furnish Sent Free! 
ing Goods,and Cloaks =————————————-_ {| 


The Hub sacksonsts. Chicago, Ill. 

















gx FIRST PREMIUM 


AWARDED AT 
World’s Fair 
Columbian Exposition 





WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 


Home Comfort 


STEEL RANGES, Etc., Etc. | 





THIS ILLUSTRATES THE 


PREMIUM RANGE 


RECEIVING THE 
Highest Awards over all others 
EXHIBITED. 


Made of pe Wg IRON and WROUGHT STEEL PLATE 
and will LAST A LIFETIME if properly used. 


WAGONS throughout CANADA 
” the UNITED STATES. 

SOLD TO JANUARY 1, 1893, 258,460. 
MADE ONLY BY 
WROUGHT IRON RANGE CO. 

FACTORIES: } 

ST. LOUIS, Mo., U.S. A., | 

and TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA. 

Founded 1864. Paid-up Capital, $1,000,000. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


“Home Comfort” Steel Hot-Air Furnaces. 

















KNOWLEDGE brings comfort and improve- 


ment, and tends to personal 
enjoyment, when rightly used. The many, who live 
better than others and enjoy life more, with less expen- 
diture, by more promptly adapting the world’s best 
products to the needs of physical being, will attest the 
value to health of the pure liquid laxative principles 
embraced in the remedy. Syrup of Figs. 

Its excellence is due to its presenting, in the form 
most acceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refresh- 
ing and truly beneficial Rropertion of a perfect laxative, 
effectually cleansing the system, dis pelling Colds, 
Headaches and Fevers, and Serraanentl; y curing Con- 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to millions, and 
met with the anarese of the medical profession, 
because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
without weakening them, and itis perfectly free from 
every onegeone’ @ substance. Srrup of dies is for 


sale b | druggists in 50-cent a Riet bottles, 
| but it is ph by the CA LIF IRNIA FIG 
SYRUP CO. only, whose on every 


name is rinted 
package, also the name Syrup of Figs and, being 
well intormed, you will not accept ahy tL ubstitute if 


Driving the Brain 
cm 


at the expense 











of the Body. 
While we drive 
the brain we 
_ build up 

ody. X- 
ere alte pure air 
“—foods that 
make healthy flesh—retreshing 
sleep—such are methods. When 
loss of flesh, strength and nerve 
become apparent your physician 
will doubtless tell you that the 


quickest builder of all three is 


Scott's Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil, which not only 
creates flesh of and in itself, but 
stimulates the appetite for other 


foods. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 
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EVANS’ 


Violetine Orris 
SACHET 


} The fine: ; Florentine vt, ric! aty 
impr« gnated with the fres: 
distilled odor ot 
















Permeates laces, handkerchiefs, 
Sasonerz, etc., a allthefresh, 
delicious f. the flower. 

Unrivaled ‘or its. cronath, deli- 
cacy and lasting sweetness. 
In a beautiful decorated quar- 
ter- poe ket. By mail, 25c. 


be eae | me users prefer 


vans’ Helistresine Orris. 


GEORGE B. EVAN: 
Tide Chestnut Se, poifadeiphiae : 


AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or. commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical 
Ink _ Erasing Pencil. Agents making $50 per week. 
MONROE ERASER MFG. CO., X 107, La Crosse, Wis. 











The Judges of the 






For ‘‘purity of material,’’ ‘‘excellent flavor’ 
‘uniform even composition.”’ 


W. BAKER & CO., 


World’s Columbian Exposition 


HAVE MADE THE 


Highest Awards 


(MEDALS AND DIPLOMAS) TO 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


On each of the following named articles: 

BREAKFAST COCOA, 

PREMIUM NO. 1 CHOCOLATE, 
VANILLA CHOCOLATE, 


GERMAN SWEET CHOCOLATE, 
COCOA BUTTER, 


and 


Dorchester, Mass. 








look another. 


“John,” said the teacher, ,scorrect the following | shoes i quality for your “money 


sen tence: 


W. L. DOUGLAS 


For 
Centlemen. 


Best Calf Shoe in the World for the Price. 


L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they leave 
Dealers who make the 
on ans shoes to suit themselves, snare! from $4 to 


$3 SHOE 


w. 
the factory to protect you against high prices. 
uality 


oes when next in need. Sent 


it will pay ou te Loney = W..L. Douglas 


rice 











‘It are very cold.’ | Shoe: 
John wiped the perspiration from his forehead. | cannot supply you. 
“It are thundering hot,” said he.— Tit- Bits. | by mail. 


y mail 
Send for catalogue with fu 


W. L. DOUGLAS, Box 551, ieodhien, Mass. 


eye. 
This eccentricity may be increased by holding a | 
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THE Youtu’s ComPaNIoNn. 
1827 — 1893. 





— NEW COMPANION BUILDING. 











We are glad to repeat the | to all 
of The Companion to visit, at their convenience, The 
Companion Building, corner of Columbus Avenue and 
Berkeley Street, Boston. A guide is always in attendance 
to show persons through the different Departments. 
Teachers and schools are 1 | 
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SUMMARY VENGEANCE. 


One of the most savage bits of literary criticism 
ever written was an article in the Quarterly Review 
when ‘Jane Eyre’”’ first appeared, condemning the 
book and most offensively attacking its author. 
McClure’s Magazine contains a bit of hitherto 
unpublished history in regard to it, which is not 
only curious in itself, but throws a vivid side-light 
upon some hitherto unknown chapters of the 
Brontés’ life. 

In Ireland lived Hugh Bronté, Charlotte’s uncle, 
a man who read very little himself, but who was 








filled with pride over the praise showered upon 
his niece from all quarters. When the Quarterly 
opened fire upon her, however, there were plenty | 
of sympathizing neighbors to bring him news of | 
her apparent downfall, and finally a schoolmaster 
of the neighborhood reid the article aloud to him. 

Hugh Bronté’s reso.ution was quickly taken; 
he would go to London and chastise the author 
of the abominable article. He made his will, 
leaving all he possessed to his insulted niece, 
donned a new suit of broadcloth, took his 
shillelagh in hand, and started out on his 
uncertain mission. 

First, he went to the Bronté home in Haworth, 
where his bloodthirsty designs were so frowned 
upon that he was sorely discouraged, but not so 
much as to relinquish them altogether. Thence 
he went to London, where he at once sought the 
Murray publishing house and asked to see the 
reviewer. 

One of the editors received him, but no one 
would betray the reviewer’s name, and at length 
they ceased to admit him atall. Then he sought 
out the British Museum, where he told his story 
to any one who would listen, and found various 
sympathizers, but none who could help him in 
his quest. 

He haunted booksellers’ shops, but all to no 
purpose, and even resorted to some simple tricks, 
like that of going into a shop to buy some small 
article and, while waiting for it, casually picking 
up the Review and asking who wrote the article 
on “Jane Eyre.” 

It was all of no avail, and after a long and 
lonely stay in London, Uncle Hugh returned 
home, unsatisfied and balked of his revenge. 


* 
-? 


AFTER A SALMON. 


The author of “An Angler in Canada” gives an 
amusing account of a salmon-fishing adventure 
on the St. Margaret River. He had been casting 
the fly for about three hours, when a seventeen- 
pound salmon took the hook. As luck would 
have it, the man was at the moment wading in 
swift water up to his middle. 

The fish, as soon as he felt the hook, made a 
sudden wheel and started down the stream. My 
rod bent nearly double, and I saw that I must 
give him all the line he wanted; and having only 
three hundred feet on my reel, I found it necessary 
to follow him with all speed. 

In doing this I lost my footing, and was swept 
by the current against a pile of logs. Meantime, 
my reel was in the water and whizzing away ata 
tremendous rate. 

The log upon which I depended for support 
chanced to be in a balancing condition, and when 
I attempted to surmount it, it plunged into the 
current and floated down the stream, having 
your humble servant astride one end and clinging 
to it with all his might. Onward went the 
salmon, the log and the fisherman. 

Finally the log found its way into an eddy of 
the river, and while it was swinging as if from 
pure malice, I lost my balance, fell off and 
managed to reach the shore. I still clasped my 








rod, and felt more determined than ever to secure 
the fish which had been the means of giving me | 
the ducking. | 

I held aloft my pole and ran along the bank, | 
bounding over logs and rocks in great numbers, | 
which seemed to be placed in position for my 
especial annoyance. But I floundered and stum- 
bled on, regardless of obstacles. 

At length the line slackened, and soon after- | 
ward I came in sight of my salmon lying belly 
upward in still water, exhausted or drowned. I | 
at once drew him upon a sand-bank near by, and | 
while engaged in the reasonable employment of | 
drying my clothes, my brother fishermen came | 
up to congratulate me upon my success, but their 
congratulations were tempered with mischievous 
laughter at my undignified performance. | 





THAYER’S | 
Slippery Elim Lozenge. 








The Best For Coughs, 
and Safest Colds, and 
Remedyin \ all Throat 

the World “X_—# troubles. 


See that each Lozenge is stamped 
‘“*THAYER.”’ 


For Sale by ail Druggists. 
HENRY THAYER & CO., Cambridgeport, Mass. 








| HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
| The World’s Best Hymns, $1.50. 40 pictures. 
Elizabethan Songs. Illustrated by Garrett, $2.00. 


Nora Perry’s Books for Girls. A Rosebud 
Garden of Girls, $1.50. Another Flock of Girls, $1.50. 

Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations. Zhe dest, $3.00. 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 254 Washington Street, Boston. 


) 


connected with the Albany Business College is noted 
for the practical character of its instruction and for the 
roficiency of its graduates. It is the largest in the 


Remember that the 


“K.B.” 


-Extra Razor 


requires absolutely no honing whatever 
in private use. This can be truly said of 
no other razor under the sun. 

It your dealer hasn’t it, send $2.00 to 


A. J. SILBERSTEIN, N. E. Manager, 
89 and 91 Bedford St., Boston. 
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Knife & Scissors 


Water Grinder. SS 
A perfect Household implement for ding 
Shears, Scissors and Knives of all kinds. Fills 
with water which prevents drawing the temper. 
SENT EXPRESS PAID FOR $2.00. 
Write for Circulars. 
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Pera ahah | 


WINCHESTER’S 
HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME AND SODA 


is the best preparation for Consumptives, for 
Coughs,_for eak Lungs, Throat Diseases, 
Loss of Flesh, Poor Appetite, and for every form 
of General Debility. 


It is a Pure Solution, and will not disarrange the | 
most delicate stomach. | 


Price, $1.00 per bottle. Sendforcircular. | 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, | 
162 William St., New York. 


DON’T SOIL YOUR HANDS 
While Dressing Your Shoes. 


Our Shoe and Rubber Holder 


will keep your hands per- 




















fectly clean. Rubbers | 
15 can be easily | 
washed with- | 
out wettingor 
Cents soiling the 
hands_ or 
by clothing. 
| Large discount to the trade. 
Mail. ///, 


PROFITABLE WORK 
“ FOR AGENTS. 


~ 
FRANK W. WHITCHER & CO., 4 High St., Boston. 


REMEMBER 
THIS AT. 
CHRISTMAS TIME. 


Almost Everybody Likes Good Perfumery. 


Therefore a bottle of good perfume makes a present 
acceptable to almost anybody. We have 400 odors of 
perfume from which to select. A larger assortment 
than can be found elsewhere. 





All Very Fragrant. 

All Very Lasting. 

All Warranted Satisfactory. 
We have the Largest Variety of 


TOILET REQUISITES 


AND 


. TOILET LUXURIES 


Ever shown in one store. 


We sell all Drug Store Goods at Lower Prices 
than they can be bought for elsewhere. 


Woodward's Yerjoutsrs Ha Drug Store 


Reduced Price 


100 and 102 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


What ! 


“Picked-up” Codfish prepared and ready for the table 





in 10 minutes if I use Beardsley’s Shredded Codfish ? 
ws - 






Yes, 


and No Odor, No Boiling, No 
Soaking, and the cost is almost 
nothing. 


10c. a Box 


At Your Regular Grocers. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
J. W. BEARDSLEY’S SONS, 
178-180 West St., New York. 


Makers of the Celebrated Acme | 
Sliced Smoked Beef. \ 





| give 24 Saw Blades, 70 full-size Designs, 6 Drill Points, a 


cast and best in America. For information 
Address J. B. CARNELL, Albany, N. Y. 


Good =-Will Soap 


“Fills the Bill.” 





















It is a Laundry Soap of the highest grade —~ 
and has no superior for that purpose. It is 2 
made of pure materials and there is nothing in it a 
to injure the most delicate skin, consequently it o 
will give complete satisfaction for either Bath or S DB» 
Toilet purposes; in fact, wherever a good, Pu — 
common-sense soap is needed Good-Will Soap re as Gold. Me 
cles say 99 Light as Paper. ~ 

Fills the Bill. St 

rong as Steel. g = 
Handsome as Silver. ig 
ss 

How to Geta — (men 8 5 


. 
Tea Strainer. 
Send us twenty-five Good-Will Soap wrap- 
pers, or the trade-marks cut out of them, and 
we will send you one by mail, free. 


OG The next time you order soap of your grocer 
INSIST upon his bringing you Good- Will. 


GEORGE E. MARSH & CO., Manufacturers, Lynn, Mass. 
A Bottle of 


Century Cream 


Makes a Fine Christmas Present. 


991] 








NOTHING BETTER 
for the Complexion. 


NOTHING BETTER 
for Chapped Hands or Face. 


NOTHING BETTER 
for the Face After Shaving. 


NOTHING BETTER 
for the Tender Skin of Babies. 


Contains no poisonous minerals, glycerine or greasy oils. 
Put up in Original Triangular Bottles. 

St Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers have it. 50c. & $1. 

LET COMPANY, Portland, Maine. 


EASTERN TOI 
A Special Christmas Offer. 


Few exhibits at the World’s 
Fair attracted more attention 
than the Power Scroll Saws. 
Young folks who could not 
go to this great Exposition 
can now turn the tables by 
getting a Scroll Saw of their 
own, and so earning money, 
making and selling Holiday 
Articles. Buy Our New 
Rogers’ Foot-Power 


Scroll Saw. 


PRICE $3.50. 


Description. The framework is of iron, graceful in 
shape, and handsomely japanned and striped. The Saw- 
Arms have a reach of 17 inches. The Saw is provided 
with a 4inch Emery Wheel and a Dust Blower. We also 









Screwdriver,and a Manual of Bracket Sawing and Wood 
Carving. 


Special Offer for 60 Days. 

To each purchaser of this Scroll Saw we 
will give FREE in addition to all the regu- 
lar designs, a sheet of full size working 
patterns for the beautiful Corner Cabinet 
shown in the cut. This when made up is 
over 26 inches high. Handsome, useful 
and salable. 


Take advantage of this Offer at once. 
PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 











A BIBLE Makes a choice Christmas Gift. 


Oxford, Bagster, International Comet e Bibles. 
fest ore Over-Lapping Edge. $1 $1.25, ~ $2.50. 
$2.75, $3.00, $3. $5.00. Postage 15 to 20 cents extr 
In addition to the above English Bibles _ have over 
500 varieties in all styles and lan; ogee So 1d at at 
strictly cost price from 20 cents 
ments 5 cents and upwards. Send for pA 
MASS. BIBLE SOCIETY, 41 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass 





We will purchase and present 
a year’s subscription for . . 


Cosmopolitan Magazine, 


to December and January subscribers 
to new illustrated “‘ Household Edi- 
tion’? of E. P. ROE’S NOVELS, 


Address, 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
5 E. Nineteenth Street, N. Y. City. 


Christmas 
Cards 
At BEE’S, 


40 West Street, Boston. 


We have a very fine line of neat and pretty Christmas 
Cards suitable for mailing or sending with presents. 
Our prices vary from 8 cents to $1.00 each—though the 
largest assortment is between 5 cents and 25 cents in 
price, as we find purchasers prefer the small, neat 
designs to the very elaborate styles often shown. In 
buying we prefer that you should eall and look over our 
stock. Still we will fill mail orders, using our best judg- 
ment, but we cannot e/change cards by mail, they must 
be brought in personally to insure satisfaction. We will 
send Free to any child who will send us a stamped 
self-addressed envelope 4 Christmas Cards of old issues. 











Interesting Books 


-- FOR.. 


BOYS AND GIRLS. 


A Special Catalogue of Children’s Stories Free on Application. 


Three of the best books for Boys ever written. 
IN MA FAS oy STERMAN 
OAREA Fig wt Da and 


READY, SE’ 

CAPTAIN JACK. Beautifully illustrated and 

bound in cloth, gilt, 3 YVols., boxed, $3.00 per set. 
Two New Stories for Boys. 


RANDALL DAVENANT. A Tale of the Mahrat- 
tas. By Capt. CLADDS Bray. Mlustrated. Crown 
8v0., cloth, 00. A story for boys founded ‘on his- 
| ny episodes in ‘the’ history ° Fe during the 

ve. 
oT The gtory is of that it class which b has made English 
lads and y fellows brave, hardy, adventurous, 
of high prineipl e ay successful.” 
e Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 


IVANDA. A tale of Thivet, By Capt. so 
PRAY, | quther of “ Randall Day enant, = Fully 
lustra uare crown 8v0, cloth, gi yo x 
striking find ecisiading volume, full st adventure 
in and descriptions of a little-known country. 


EDWARD LEAR’S NONSENSE BIRTH- 
DAY-BOOK. A comics) picture and rhym 
every fy & in the year. Compiled from the Non 
sense” Books. Square 16me, cloth, gilt edge, $1.25. 


A New Story by the author ps * Little Sir Nicholas,” 


A MODERN RED RIDING HOOD. A sto 
for children, py L ©. A. JONES. - Illustrated, sma 
8vo, cloth, gilt, $1.25. 


THE SWAN AND HER CREW; or, The Adven- 
tures of Three Young Naturalist on the “Broads 
and Rivers of Norfolk. cheaper ‘edition 
(the seventh), with postscript nay numerous illus- 
trations. In square crown 8vo,-$1.50. 


BIRD-KEEPING. A practical guide for the man, 
agement of me various varieties of singing 
cage birds. DYSON. With Fi 
plain and colanedly 12mo cloth, $1.00. 


In ona crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, $1.26. 
ON_ DUTY. 


THE CANARY. Its Va eties, Man 
Breeding. big! coperen a penises 
varieties Interesting 
anecdote for bird” Movers. By Rev. 
12mo cloth, $1.00. 


Capt. Mayne Reid’s Last Story. 


THE LAND OF FIRE, A tale of adventure in 
bY wate with illustrations. Square 8vo, 
cloth, 


ETIQUETTE FOR GIRLS. Lessons in refine- 
ment for all classes. By Mrs. L. mpATOn ape 
STRONG. In 16mo, cloth heat, price 50 cents. 
sible adyice on entering society, intended for 

young ladies who are just Laving on! hool, ete. 


GAMES FOR FAMILY PARTIES. 150 
times described. Edited by Mrs. VALENTINE. 
illustrations. 12mo, cloth, 775 cents 


PUZZLES: Old and New. A.complete manual, with 
upward of 250 i showing and 
oyplaining Puzzles of all Seecripticns. By Prof. 
HOFFMAN. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


POULTRY FOR PROFIT. By Major G. F. 
MORANT. Very fully ill lgmo, attractive 
binding, 50 cents. 


FLAG PAINTING-B oF. Bo children. Flags 
of all nations. save an signals, e Cor- 
_ y colored and duplicated A outline’ for "paint- 

In 4to, enamelled cover, 50 cen 


ement niet 
the choicer 
ipfo ation and 
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For Little Children. 


LEAR earsne. 7 zhe oat Lane the Pussy Cat: 

Duck a With fresh 
eletes by Pooram Smal Soenre 8vo, picture 
gard cover, 50 cents. 


ANIMALS, TAME AND WILD. With L | 
colored pictures and very little reading. Oblo 
4to, attractive cover, 50 cents. 


OUR ANIMA Fre URE-BOO 
pictures of Animal; sy Birds, oe sto buieht 
and attractive picture cover, 50 cents. Bitto itto untear- 
able, 75 cents. 


DICKEY BIRD’S A, B, C TOY BOOK. 
letters, bird pictures, and rh b Ry 
} tye Ay cover, ito size, 35 conte Dike ws toarabt le, 
cents. 


FATHER CHRISTMAS A, B, C. A 
Alphabet, with charming full-page emared Poeming 
of amusements and customs pertain: 0 Christ- 
mas; attractive cover, 8 cents. Unteara' loesoouts. 

HAPPY HOURS. A colored folding plotare-book 
of ey of a day in a child’s life, arranged to open 
out in form of a panorama. Small square size, 50 
cents. 

Of all Bookseliers, or mailed free on receipt of price 


Srom the Publishers, 
F. WARNE & CO., 3 Cooper Union, N. Y. City. 











N THE TRACK OF THE SUN. Readings 
from the aro 4 of a Globe Trotter: By FRED- 
ERICK DiopatTI THOMPSON. Profusely illustrated 
with Engravings from Photographs and from 
Drawings by Harry Fenn. Large 8vo. Cloth, 
gilt top, $6.00 
In this magnificently illustrated volume the author describes in 
an easy, entertainin telligent manner the tour of the world. 
Starting from ang York, he stoueen the > oan, sails from Van- 
eouver for Jap: bs pred me ime in studying note- 
worthy features ot that "felight 1 counery, and then visits 
ror his Gorin. 74 one vin; 
thon of his time for In 
and afterward traversing Ital 
bo - New ork by way of London and Live 1. r. Thompson 
= Ry Lpreey t Roan oo cicerone. The illu stration, compete: 
8 and other ‘text, cuts, head a cone 6 an 





ent. 
women, od to Fezptian mn Jellans. 
givesa bird's-eye” view he world’s picturesque features. 


POEMS OF NATURE. By Wi1t1aM CULLEN BRYANT. Profusely illustrated 
by Paul de Longpré. 8vo. Cloth, gilt, $4.00. 

These verses offer a full expression of the great net's love of Nature. The volume contains over fort 

ms, the list beginning with the classic “To a ” and closing with “Our Fellow-Worshipers.” % 
Rr Longpré, an exact as well a loving student of the fields and forests, has gathered a rich harvest of the 
American flora, and his thoroughiy, ertistic and beautiful studies, comprising nenly one hundred subjects, have 
the ‘value of truthful records as well as high esthetic worth. 

try of William Cullen Bryant A distinguished Bevend that of any other American poet by t 

fidelity y with witich natureis depictedthereimn. .... . © one has cau aght the pekargeane C epirtt tl of ae tout 
80 phe Be as Paul de Longpré in these “Poems of Nature.’ ”— Richard Henry Stoddard in t 


Pees. By X. B. SAINTINE. With 130 Illustrations by J. F. Guelary. 8vo: 
Cloth, gilt, $1.50. 
“Picciola: The Frisoner of Ponestrelia. or Cope, Captive. is one of the most charming and pegcios of of 


‘ e ry Wy age with the delicacy and beauty of this tender 
ing story, and the publishers believe that this edition will take a berm 


anent place 20 as the standard illustrated 
ciola.” It is uniform with the illustrated editions of “Colette” and “An Attic Philosopher in Paris.” 


t foe COUNTRY SCHOOL IN NEW ENGLAND. By Cu1rron JoHNsoN. 
With 60 Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings made by the author. 
Square 8vo. Cloth, gilt edges, $2.50. 

This volume is so Soltabitully ave i ated, picturesque, and so thoro al: infused with the fresh and 
spirit hildh nspires instant sympathy and ap ation. The author describes 

successive periods of he count a. that i, tn winter and summer terms, the Soholars in their classes and at the 
blackboard, their pore ments, | heir me ing. and coasting, their duties and amusements on the farm—in short. 
the every-day life of the boys girl ‘ew gland in the days of our fathers and our own. Every 
phase of his Subject is aptly y‘ilustrated with } pictures from life. 


Books Telling the Romance of History. 


‘HE BRONTES IN IRELAND. By Dr. Wim11aM WRIcRT. 
en and numerous illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 


This ‘ye resents a new and thrilling pone ts in ~ family history of the Bronté sisters. It tells of a foundling 
and the oat which he wrought to his bene: f an iagooees child taken from his family, whom he never 
saw again, toa a of slavery; of the Homeric battles 0 Lo Fe and it pictures Charlotte Bronté’s 
uncle as he pre: a new iaektho orn and crossed to eenelan wreak Irish vengeance upon a malicious 
reviewer of ene Eyre. ” It is a book of absorbing interest. 








With Por- 


HE ROMANCE OF AN EMPRESS. Catharine IIT. of Russia. By XK. 
WALISZEWSKI. 12mo. Cloth. 

There has been no more extraordi: a ate Wa in Russian histo; ion. iets gifted, tem: etugus. and dissolute 

empress, “the Semiramis of the North. sf Waliszewski’s book is bas Soommense in the 


m unpublished 
“Bis sto 





state archives, and upon the memvirs and correspondence of his sub: = of the (atharine and intrigues, 

the wars and triumphs, the succession of favorites, and the fierce outbreaks an al oe eee. was 

fil makes a most extrac istorical r , and p 80! 

A FRIEND OF THE QUEEN. By Paut, Gavtor. Ciir tes | two cadaantbis 
an Cloth, $2.00 


8 the true and Spttmete b life Be Msherr.of 8 of the Czeiee: s soldier, ¢ Count Axel Fersen, whose romantic friend- 
ship wit the ill-fated Marie An Oe ay ife again and nin vain attempts at 
e hero of a es es tn oe balmy aces ite ox a solien in our Reyolution and pn aid-de-camp 
at orktown, the iu f Marie Antoinette in the flight which ended so wretch at Varennes, 
the dm A rshal 0: f Sweden. a and anally the victim of mob fury, killed like a mad dog with sticks and stones in 
Stockholm, make a which-history offers few coun terparts. 
HE STORY. OF WASHINGTON. 
Edited by Dr. Edward Eggleston. 
Eggleston. 12mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


This book will sapply © den a demand for a life of Washington, the man, of convenient size, popular, bes weg the 
latest results of research, planned according to the methods of the new school of pistory and containing illus- 
ions of almost every ‘available Ce wal which the story includes. Mrs. Seel: eee k is al always interesting, 
and is not encumbered with superfluous details. It is uniform with “The Story of —, by the same author. 


HE STORY OF COLUMBUS. By EizaBETH EGGLESTON SEELYE. Edited 
by Dr. Edward Eggleston. With 100 Illustrations by Allegra Eggleston. 
sina Cloth, $1.75: 


“A brief, popular, interesting, gpa a critical volume, just such as we should wish to place in the hands of a 
young reader.”— New York Indepen 


“In some respects altogether or a book that the Columbus year has brought out.”— Rochester Post-Exrpress. 


Standard Juvenile Books. 


—%. THE OLD FRONTIER. 4 WiiL1aM O. STODDARD, author of ‘‘Little 
Smoke,”’ etc. aan by H. D. Murphy. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 
i dard is at his best. di bes the vicissitud f the settl n weste: 
aed Yorn, lly was t the fs Frontier of the last is est ithe homely BN A ~ af existence at Pia ‘Hollow 
he plottin Iroquois, their assembl: uneil House, and their 1 desperate rai 
#3 ; boy i the hero of tne book, and every American rl should read it for its historical value as well as 





By ELizABETH EGGLESTON SEELYE. 
With over 100 Illustrations by Allegra 





y fot 


Other Books by William O. Stoddard.— Crowded Out 0’ Crofield. How a Plucky Country 
Boy Made his Way in the City. Cloth, $1.50. éttle Smoke. A Tale of the Sioux. Cloth, 
$1 50. Zhe Battle of New York. A Story of the Civil War. Cloth, $1.50. 


Te BOYS OF GREENWAY COURT. A Story of the Early Years of 
Washington: By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, author of ‘‘In the Boyhood of 
— ” “The Zigzag Books,” etc. Illustrated by H. W. Pierce. 12mo. Cloth, 
1.50 
ngs ares Sean a er ees hh a entrees on atta ena oe ntotag 
of Lord Fairfax, Was olen cache patron. It is a book full of picturesque incidents and i rowends. of vant 


exploits aa adventures, and the figure of the h h h ht which 
be sure to enlist the interest of y 1. readers. Po — ington 's ses 5 hominy aces uc data a pene 


Other Books by Hezekiah Butterworth.— 7%e Log School-House on vate Columbia. A Tale 
of the Pioneers of the Great Northwest. Cloth, $1.50. J the Boyhood of Lincoln. A 
Story of the Tunker Schoolmaster and the Black Hawk War. Cloth, $1.50. 


pP4 UL JONES. By Mouty E.uior SEAWELL. Illustrated by H. D. Murphy 
one J. O. Davidson. Young Heroes of our Navy Series. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
Jones, the captain who sailed around the British Isles and bade de to the entire British fleet, is 
¢ figure is me naval history of the Revolution, and rs old and young will welcome 


Pits his ape the most of his exploits 
Other Books by Miss Seawell. —Littl Farvis. Cloth, $1.00. Midshipman Paulding. 


Cloth, $1.00 


OHN BOYD” S ADVENTURES. By Tuomas W. Knox, author of ‘‘The 
Basi Travelers,”’ etc. Illustrated by W. S. Stacey. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50 


was a hero of the days when American sailors manned American 4 Y~ and the ships went cneiitiae 
E fy of pirates and hostile Frenchmen or Englishmen. He went to s early part of the century, and 
~ savensnses as an Algerine slave, a man-of-war’s man, an intended vietim of Chinese p pirates, and as a young 
A other stirring scenes, almost encircle the globe, and enable the author to convey much _—— 
garding strange people and countries and the history of troublous times. 


TRAIGHT ON. A Story of a Boy’s School-life in France. By the akthor of 
“The Story of Colette.’ With 86 Illustrations by Edouard Zier. 320 pages. 
8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 


“It is long since we have encountered a story for children whi » e 'eCO! end more cordially. It is 
good all thireneh and in every respect.”— Charleston News and Courter i areas ” 


ERMINE’S TRIUMPHS. A Story for Girls and Boys. 
CoLomsB. With 100 Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 
“A charming story of which a little orphan girl is the heroine. Hermine’s triumphs were all won throu 


her sweetness and gentlen: dh 
=, bas S08 Sf = a Pad Sosize to give pleasure to others. The story is one that will interest gir 


(Am -FIRES OF A NA TURALIS T. From the Field Notes of Lewis Linp- 

SAY DycHE, A.M., M.S., Professor of Zoélogy in the Kansas State University. 
The Story of Fourteen Expeditions after North American Mammals. By 
CLARENCE E, Epworps. With numerous Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

neato ant’ “' oe bes = on pages. s, ang je my , caeitingly interesting, and fully instructive as to the habits, 


Send for a copy the umber of Appleton 
Dnihiy' Betietin, Costatswny ‘announcements of tnportent” nee? books, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3, and 5 Bond Street, New York. 





By MADAME 
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HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
White Memories. 


Three characteristic poems on Bishop Brooks, 
Mr. Whittier, and Miss Larcom, by Mrs. A. 
D. T. WHITNEY. With three fine portraits. 
Daintily bound. Square 8vo, $1.00. 


Twenty Years at Sea. 


By FREDERIC STANHOPE HILL. 16mo, $1.00. 
A book of great interest for boys, d von and expe aoval 
Unio ex 


adventures before the War for. 4 
ences under Admiral Farragut during the War 


Photography Indoors and Out. 


A Book for Amateur Photographers. 

ALEXANDER BLiack. Illustrated, $1.25. 

No other book covers the whole field in so brief 
space, and is at once so thorough and so helpful. 


An Old Town by the Sea. 


By THomas BaILey ALDRICH. 16mo, $1.00. 


A delightful book about Portsmouth, New Ham 
shire, which Mr. Alérieh has immortalized under ‘the 
name of “Rivermouth 


The Son of a Prophet. 


By GEORGE ANSON JACKSON. 

“We do not hesitate to rank this ongey f res 

both interest and power with ‘Ben-Hur’ and ‘The 
of India.’”— Boston Congregationalist. 


A Japanese Interior. 
By ALice M. Bacon, author of ‘Japanese 
Girls and Women.’’ 16mo, $1.25. 


“The best picture we have seen of the habits, man- 
nore — wae life of this interesting people.”— New 
erver. 


Recollections of Auton House. 
By AuGcustus Hoppin. 
lightfully) by the author. 

Fagots for the Fireside. 


Over 100 Entertaining Games for Evenings at 
Home and Social Parties. By Lucretia P. 
Hate. Illustrated. $1.25. 


The Peterkin Papers. 


A most entertaining book for young and old. 
By Lucretia P. HALg. Fully illustrated. 
$1.50. 


By 


16mo, $1.25. 


~ to 
ince 


Illustrated (very de- 
$1.25. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


Some Standard Books 


AT INTERESTING PRICES. 
Ancient Classics for English Readers. 


Each author in one volume and 27 vol- . 
umes und up in 9 books. This set 
includes the following, viz.: 

Ceesar, Anthony 


* Sir 





; 
; 
; 


Not literal sronsintions, 

d en! e “gist” of them, with specimens ; the 

work all done a the best of modern scholars. e series 
is a grand one, worthy of, as it is receiving, wide sale. 


Ruskin’s Modern Painters. 
Complete, including illustrations, 3 vols. 
oleae they Cloth binding. Price . . $3.00 
opeet author to read and study. His pages 
are at a stimulus spevenes! mind. Some of a para- 


No read 
gaan re, without -~-h 4 something of fis. intensity, 
his deep love of Sruth. and his veneration for God a 
expressed in nature. 

George Ebers’ Complete Works. 
A good large-type edition. 4 vols. Cloth 
wage Rigs 83. 
“Few historical “hovels ore 





Price $5.00 
which you would not want to 





“eee © © © © we a! 


a fascinating than 
orientalist, Ebers. 


of the Nile, wit teeming population in ancient 


es, than x.y uf fe books of history combined.” 
— Messenger, Philad 
Rambaud’s "History of Russia. 
Translated Lang. 2 vo With 
a. ats lustre ons and Maps. Croth 
Ben ey Ae ieunatinen ith im sin, _ or 
ties and: da darken }- “ed ih iaing penal 
make 


it ti ufferings of a great people lend 
it po ik L > Sines of “the resent hour. andt the uncer- 
ai maneras vest it with d deep interest. 


reader’s mind fully in train to con- 
Habu lates, of the hour. . 


’s Conquest of Mexico. 
With a pre in View of the Ancient 
Mexiba limit iisktion. an and t fre 5 rise of 
e Con jucror, Hernando Co ii- 
jpstra 2 vols. Cloth Dindin 
“The btn ap lon, 10 passed beyond all praise. 
The thousands of Deopie She were unable to secure it 
at former prices will be glad to avail themselves of 
at opportunity of doing so ata reduced rate.”—Jnterior, 
“Ah sto possessin, the unity, variety, and interest 
iheent it poem: : tt dea Is wit h ys of facts 
bits a gallery of Fubeemucen, which to have in- 
vented would place its creator by the “ et Homer; and 
whi , I a and represent in the . Prescott 
has d S required a1 arare degree of. historical imagina- 
tion. me, P. LE. 


Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella. 


Histo of the reign of Ferdinand and Is- 
bella. 2 vols. Cloth binding. Price $1.50 
wunsostite wérk is one of the most alluring and fas 


cinating of histories. Conside its cheapness, the 
new ition is admirable. One o: e grea’ ki 
our college days. It had more than a romantic interes 


and as we handled the choice and costly volumes, ae 
wondered if we would ever rich enough to own a 
time has come. Here we have it at a 


trfffing st, in neat, strong binding, good. clear ¢ 
with the valuable notes and. copious — 
Prescott’s Conquest of Peru. 


Hi f th of P ’ 
Tihasteated, Cloke binding, Price” $1.50 


“The ‘Conquest of Peru’ yi Lalways be the most uni- 


R~ Prescott’s histories. 

graceful diction is as 

ne boy in quest of romantic ad- 

t ler of many books. 
Sentinel, ago thes 
THE voll ARE PUBLISHED BY 
HURST & CO., 134, 136 Grand St., New York, 
And may be had by ordering through The Youth’s Companion. 


; 














